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ANCIENT EGYPT 


THE RETURN TO RESEARCH. 


At last it b justifiable again for wiiteis to meet their friends in these pages. 
Our perils as a nation are by no means over, but they do not need to be met by 
€ver>’ kind of energy that was required two years ago, to save otir ei^lisation 
from the flood of destritcUon. Great have been the cliangcs since the peace of 
the w'orJd was broken. In Egypt the main actors are gone : Sir Gaston Maspero, 
his son Jean Maspero, the indefatigable legmin, worn out prematurely, and the 
ever-useful Baisanti. \^ath the passing of these the face of affairs is changed. 
On the English side other losses are felt: Sir Armand Ruffer, Horace Thompson, 
James Dixon, and K, T. Frost, were all victims of the war, to the loss of 
EgjT>tology ‘ and at home the early death of Prof. Leonard King has left history 
and archaeology crippled. 

The nccessaiy' inspection of sites in Syria and Palestine was carried out 
by two former workers of the British School in Egypt, Capt. hiackay and 
Capt. Engelbach. under tiie orders of Field-Marshal Sir Edmund j;\Ilenby, This 
was the first step towards preservation, and their rcptjrts give details of the work 
and restrictions necessary on each site. 

The latest School of Archaeology is that for Jerusalem, founded by a joint 
committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund and the British Academy, 
Prof, (jarstang has actively organised it. Capt, Mackay will be Chief Inspector 
of Sites, and probably another of our former excavators will be Librarian and 
Registrar. 

The British School in Egypt, with a laige staff, hopes to Iiavc as full a season 
of excavation as in the past. In the United States a new basis of work has been 
started as the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, under the efficient 
management of Prof, Breasted. In his recent address he takes his stand on the 
importance of all kinds of evidence for history, and places philology in its true 
position as an interpreter of some evidence of liistoric times, but only thus 
touching a brief part uf man's past, The whole evidences of the past are to be 
the care of the new Oriental Institute, which thus comes in line with w'liat has 
always been the system of the British School in Egypt. 

With much regret it is found that the present costs of production, being 
about doubled, must make some difference to tJie issue of tliis Journal. At the 
present time it is unreasonable to expect anyone to pay more to meet tlie cost, 
and therefore some reduction in f^ges and U^stration is ncce^ry. So soon 
as our readers will c.xpand the circulation to its former extent, the previous scale 
of issue will be resumed. The summarising of what Jias been published abroad 
during the war is the prime requirement to place readers in touch with present 
conditions. Tlie reviews will therefore be fully carried on in this and following 
numbers. 

A 




NILE BOATS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


have heen told many times bow tinchangit^g is the East, and undoubtedly 
at the root of thiilp there is but little change ; but the statement must be taken 
with considerable reserve. In many directions thin^ go on in Egypt even as 
they did in the times of the Phaxaolis, in otlieis: frt^slY fashions am eagerly sought 
after, fresh methods succeed one another with considerable rapidity. 

We have but to compare the appearance of Cairo to-day, wnth its aspect as 
shovim to us in the drawings of David Roberts, Frisse d'Avennes, and others, 
to see that, except in the eastern quarters of the city where some of tire older 
streets are yet untouched, titc changes are radical. 

Glass windows have chased away the beautiful Mushrabiya; the picturesque 
open shop front is d3dng in all directions ; nor does the change stop here. 

The old style of costume so pleasant to see, so well suited to the climate, 
so easy to keep clean, lias almost disappeared. The Egyptian of all classes is 
now' ashamed to admit that he belongs to this wonderful old countrj'; he w'ill 
not appear in the old style; he must ape the ugly, inconvenient and dirty 
European coat, trousers, starched collars and uncomfortable hat, 

Tiie changes have of late become so rapid, that photographs of street scenes 
taken but twenty years since, show a crowd quite differently dressed from that 
which we see to-day. 

to give some particulars of changes in the region of fashion and clothes. 
Within the last twenty-four years I have observed considerable A/ariation to take 
place in, for example, the material of which the qallabiah.the universal garb of the 
fellaheen must be made. This convenient and comely garment, of cotton, w'as 
usually dyed either of a light blue tint or of a blue so dark as to pass for black. 
The native term for the light blue tint is “ labany.” " Laban ** is the Arabic 
for milk. We may suppose that the Egyptian saw in the colour of the blue dye 
something suggesting tlie colour of milk, but 1 venture on this speculation not 
without fear. 

The cotton was usually dyed locally. It took but a few months to make 
a change. That mean looking stuS glazed calico was introduced ; in this material 
all new qallabialis must be made: the shining surface, which soon wore off, 
immensely pleasing the purchaser. 

In the course of a few 3?ears there came another cliange, which spread through 
the country as quickly as the pre|edtng had done. 

Although the shape of the garment w-as retained, fashion decreed that the 
stuff of which it must be made must be of a material so “ dressed ** on iB surface 
as, Avhen it was new, to look not unlike silk. 

Headgear also underwent a variation. The soft and charming Avhite of the 
turban was voted old fashioned, next time it was washed its colour 
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was sadly chained by an overdose of ** washing blue " ; indeed all white garments 
w^re, and are, spoiled by this nasty stuff. Another thing. It is the mark of 
distinction in these days to wear boots or shoes, no matter how burst, split or 
disreputable they may be. Socks, or the relics of them, are very essential to a 
complete effect. 

Cast-off European dot lies liave had a deplorable influence, especially since 
the war began. Tlie King’s liwry is everywhere dragged in the mire. 

Egypt does not possess a long list of native ttuisical instruments, but the 
list has now been increased by one. The Scotch bagpipes have been enthusiastic 
cally welcomed by the native population, and are on sale in Caira 

We tioiv come to sailing boats, especially those of small size. 

Tlie old latine rig is passing away ; the lugger takes its place; just as 
many years since the latine sail displaced the horizontal yard and square sail. 

Before we touch upon the build of the boats we may be permitted to say a 
few words on the rig. 

There is not any need in this Journal to do more tlian refer to the niunerous 
sculptured xepn^ntatiom and models of ancient Nile boats, which show us the 
square sail stretched betrveen upper and lower Itorizontal yards. 

At what period did this type of sail disappear ? 

The earliest obser\’ation which I have been able to find, by a European 
writer, relating to types of rig. is by De Lannoy. A Survey o\ Egypt and Syria 
undertaken in the Year 142s hy Sir Gilbert de Lannay, A'n/„ from a mauMScript 
i» the Bodleian Library ai Oxford, by the Rev. John Webb. M.A,, F.S,.A. 
{Arehaeohgia, XXI, aSi) 

De Lannoy states :— 

"Item. Y’a stir ceste riviere tout du pay’s du southtn une si tres grosse 
quantity de barkes alaut de lun a lautre en nrarchandise qui s’appellent gennes» 
les aucunes et le plus avoiles latine et les autres voiles quares." 

Perhaps some reader of this paper may know of a writer more ancient than 
de Lannoy from w'hom we may gather some statement about the rig of boats 
rjn the Nile, but it is the habit of most travellers to leave such details out of 
account, overlooking the fact that what is commonplace to-day, becomes more 
or less of ancient histc)ry in a very few years. 

My search has been for illustrated books, as in them I felt I should find 
my best chance of information. The earliest book I have met with is Pocock— 
,4 DescHpiion of ike East and some (dher Countries. Vol. the first. “ Observations 
on Egypt." by Richard Pocock, LL.D,, F.R.S. London, 1743." 

On PI. VI 11 b a representation of a boat with three masts, the mainmast 
a little the tallest. .Across thb, part of the way up, swings a yard. From the 
way it is canted one may suppose that the yard carried a triangular and not a 
square sail. Tlie other masts arc without yards or indications of sails. 

Pocock does not give any other representation of a boat. 

On p. 69 he tells rus as follows: " Tlie large boats called marshes, such as 
we embarked on, have a mast about the middle, and another towards the prowr." 
We are not much the w'iser for this as he tells us nothing about tlie sails. TJie 
next book I know of is by Norden, a Dane, who was sent out by the French 
Government in 1737. He died at Paris in 1742. 

^ This imme fom cargo b<xit was in use irt the time of Cerroiii 1S38. See 
d/ fht Lrvuni. p- 181, EditiOft^ TS50. 
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The book (1 quote from the secotid edition, Paris* Didot, 1795. in three 
volumes) is well supplied with engraved view-^, in which the Nile is frequently 
depicted with many boats thereon. There is alw^aj^ difficulty in estimating 
the value ol the evidence given by engraved plates- Jn many^ if not most, cases 
the traveller knew' but little how to dra^w; this is notably the case with regard 
to Pocock. The traveller had, at any rate, seen the objects. Tlie engraver, on 
the other hand, had no knowledge whatever of the original ; but he did his best 
to “ invest with artistic merit ” the dumsy handiwork ol the author. 

Scenes in Egypt were tricked out with European adornments. Uncertain 
ind^d may be the value, as e\idencep of an engraving that has been thus pro¬ 
duced, and yet it may be better than nothing or than tiie fogg}' smears ^vhich 
are now' so usually printed as photographs- 

In the case of the engravings in Norden'^ book vve find the Nile dotted with 
boats qI an extremely European rig. .Many boats carry" the latine s:Uls, but 
on tilt same platesp as for example Pis, X.XXVl, Lll, LIII* LXXll, etc,, we 
find boats of a considerable size with a verj' tall mainmast carrying two square 
sailsp one above the other^ on horizontal yards ; a mizenmast with one square 
sail and a bowsprit with a horizontal yard and a sail on it. As w'e look through 
the plates w'e come to tliat numbered CXXXVI—a \iew of Philae (also called 
Hcifl). On thb plate we see the horizontd yard and square sail, also the hori¬ 
zontal yard on the bo\^-S]jrit. It seems very improbable that a boat witl: such a 
heavy top rig w'as hauled ^ standing, up the cataract. .All further plates of places 
in Nubia soutli of Philae show boats w'ith la tine sails. 

Are we to conclude from what is above stated that there were square rigged 
boats in use cm the Nile and at a date as late as Norden so far up the river as 
the First Cataract, or may we assume that the engraver had enlivened Norden's 
drawings with a marine type of square rigged boat w'hich was not really to be 
seen in Egjqjt ? 

In 1760 C. S. Sonnini brought to a conclusion certain travels in Egy'pt w'hich 
he undertook at the instance of the French Government, An Ulustrated transla¬ 
tion of his travels was published in England in iSoo* Boats are to be seen in 
several of the engravings in this book, always with latine sails. 

Then foliow’s Denon, who accompanied the French expedition, and pub¬ 
lished a book of trNivels. This was issued several years before the monumental 
Dcscripfion dc t'£^pte appeared. Denon was a draiigjitsinan by no means 
dependent on the engraver. Not a single horizontal yaxd is seen in the engra^dngs 
in his book. This type of yard seems completely to have disappeared by the 
year 1798, the date at which, with the years 1799 and 1800. the malerials for 
the Descriplion dc r£gypu w'cre being collected by the French savants- 

It is easy to observe that in many engravings in this great work same verv^ 
indifferent drawings have been largely “ made up by the engravers, but how¬ 
ever tliat may be, square rigged boats are not represented. 

If we consult Gau (published in iSas), a bock in which are beautiful and 
scrupulously ci:ireful engravings, evidently prepared under the author's eye 
from admirable draw'ings, very few' boats are seen^ none of them square rigged. 

Few' men were more observant than Edward William Lanc^ wlio in the year 
1S26 ascended the Nile to the Second Cataractp and afterwards published that 
delightful book Miinncrs and Cusiarns of ihe Modern Egyptians. In Chapter XIV; 

Industries/' he refers to the navigation of the NUOp and telb us that iha bixits 
have tw'o large triangular sails. 
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Many of Lane’s draM-ings arc preserved at the British Musetini, amongst 
them those made during his voyage up the Nile. I admit that I ha\'e not studied 
them with a view to the methods of rigging boats, but am disposed to believe 
that had there been horizontaJ yards depicted, my attention would have been 
arrested. 

On the exterior of the little temple of Rameses II which lies in the desert 
east of the great walls at liUKab may be seen, perfectly w'dl-preserved. incised 
dravdngs of boats witJi horizrmtal yards« 

I am not able to recall any other place where I have found this type of rig 
depicted as a mere rough drawing. It is evidently an ancient piece of work, 
Scratchings of boats with la tine rig are sufficiently common, but they ate 
undoubtedly more modem than the drawing first described. 

Mr. Quibell tells me that at ilie monastery of S. Jeremias at Saqqara he 
found a rude painting of a ship with three masts and horizontal yards. This 
painting he attributes to the sixth century A.D, 

Sir Gardiner Wilkinson gives a drawing of a sailing boat w'hich he names 
“ cangia.'’ This w-as evidently a near relation to the dahabeah of to-day with its 
latine rig.' 

I am much indebted to my friend Mr. G, Walter Grabham, of the Sudan 
Geologicid Service, for notes he has collected during his extensive travels on the 
Blue and White Niles.—notes as careful as they arc accurate, and relating to the 
types and names of the tyjies of boats he has found in these distant places. Of 
the “ gyassa,” which we see so commonly on the Nile as far as Haifa, built with ribs 
and planked, he says : “ Of this type of Egyptian cargo boat few are seen higher 
up the river than Berber, most of them apparently belong to the Government, 
The type is essentially exotic,” 1 1 is probable that these boats are the relics of the 
Gordon expedition, 18S4. 

He then speaks of the “ naggr," the common type of nativc-buDt boat, 
ribless and with a width of beam often approximating to half its length. The 
bottom curved, the sides continuing the same curve. These boats range in size 
from small feluccas to large craft, such as can carry' 500 ardehs, 

“ The naggr type of boat was evidently in use in the times of the old Goveru- 
ment, as shown by pictures in the later books of travel, but I have been unable 
to find pictures or descriptions of any boats in the early books at my disposal. 
VV’ith the establishment of the Egyptian the need for river carriage must 

have increased, and w'e know that travellers and goods generally came by boat 
from Berber to Khartum. 

“ It was only after 1S40 that traffic arose on the VtTiite Nile, At present 
(1917) we find the largest boat owners at Ontdurman, and their craft are sailed 
up either the WHiite NUe or the Blue, according to season and demand. 

*' Kawa and Shawal are important centres on the Wliite Nile from which 
boats ply up the river. Considerable numbers are to be seen as far as the mouth 
of the Sobat, and a few* penetrate the lower part of the Zeraf. The * sunt ’ wood 
of W'hich the naggr is made, grows on sandy soil in damp situations. On the 
Wliite Nile sunt » not met with bey^ond Kosti, but on the Blue it is found as far 
up as Roseires, and that is the limit of n3\'igation. It also grows near the river 
north of Khartum. At present the main centre of boat building is certainly 
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Omdurman. and, for thb purpose, the wood is chiefly obtained from the large 
forests betw'een Dueim and Kosti. 

“The naggis are Arab-owned craft, and are the only kind oi boats used 
by the inhabitants for canning merchandise. 

“The Nilotic negroid tribes use canoes for ferry and fishing purposes. Tlie 
Shilluk on the \^liite Nile possess rather large built canoes which arc put together 
somewhat after the style of the naggr, but by means of rope. They have a rising 
bow and stem like the gondola, and a V-shaped section, save that the point of 
the V is cut oS lea\'ing a narrow flat bottom. 

“ These built canoes are only met with on the White Nile ; not on the swift 
waters of the Bahr el-Jebel. The Shilluks also make use of the hollowed tree- 
trunk, which b almost the only type found amongst the Dinkas, Bari, Madi, 
Alur, etc., who inhabit the river banks as far as Lake Albert,'’ 

Mr. Gnabham caUs my attention to a book by Legh, Legh's Journey in 
Egypt, second edition, 1817. He was travelling on the Nile in 1813-13 
remarks that there are three kinds of boats used in the navigation of the Kile. 
He hires a “ mabh “ at Kosetta to convey him up the river fp. 15). Thb boat 
b large enough to take Legh, Smelt and their servants, also three Britbh officers. 
They were nine daj-s from Rosetta to Cairo. 

Legh also mentions a “ djerm " (p. 14). Tlib has two masts, but not a 
cabin ; it b chiefly used for the conveyance of merchandise. 

He also refers to the “ cangfa,” whicli he describes as having but one mast, 
but from eight to fourteen oars and two cabins. 

Mr. Grabham tells me that he heard the term “ malsh '"used by the i^eb for 
the capacious barge attacfied to the steamer side on hb journey to Roseires. 
None of the boats here referred to, bear square sails. 

Must we not conclude that several centuries back the square sail began to 
yield to the triangular ? 

At the present day we see evidences of an important change. About twelve 
years ago a few private sailing boats made their appearance in Cairo, lugger 
rigged and provided with a centre board. Some were sof>n to be seen at Asw'an, 
fn the secluded regions of Wadi Haifa a similar type of boat and rig appeared. 
The type was found where groups of British oflficials were stationed. Hie “ lines " 
of the boats were quite different from those of the clumsy craft which then, and 
now, are produced and reproduced, as they piobably have been for centuries 
by native hands. The new type was by the natives eddied “ London." which 
we may take as a compliment. At Aswan there has grown up quite a profitable 
business in building boats on these improved lines, with centre boards and lugger 
rig. None of these boats are of sunt. All are with ribs. Tlie old “ felucca ” 
has in many parts «)l the river almost given place, for light work, to the new 
“ London ” • the improvement b so manifest that even the oonscrviitiva Egj'ptian 
bows before it and adopts it. So far as 1 have been able to observe no boat 
carrying cargo has yet been built in the new mode. Having raised the question, 
but failed to trace the time or manner of disappearance of the old square rig, 
let Us go back to a type of boat still built and very largely used, but which belongs 
to remote ages of antiquity; a boat nearly as primitive as that described by 
Herodotus, if not in many essentials the same. 

This tyjie of boat is called a " naggr.” 

We see but few* specimens of the class until we have ascended the Nile as 
far as AsyOt, but from that place southward it is met with v'ciy frequentI5’ and 
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in the Sudan is far more common than boats of any other type. It may be known 
by its exceedingly ancient appearance, its rotundity and clumsiness of form, the 
slowness of progress, the absence of ribs in its construction, and the fact that it is 
never tarred or painted, the wood soon acquires a silver grey tone which adds 
very mucii to the appearance of age. 

A more unmanageable, primitive contrivance than the naggr, except it 
moves right before the wind, cannot be imagined. As an example, I have, in 
Sudan, been half an hour crossing the stream with a favourable N.W. wind to 
a spot but a little above the starting point. 1 have been four hours getting back 
and yet the current was with us and the ever-blowing N.W. wind by no means 
violent. 

Before describing how the naggr is built 1 w'Lli give a few words to the two 
most ancient boats that now exist in Eg3rpt, to be seen in the Museum at Cairo. 
Tt will be appreciated that the naggr is a very direct descendant of the boats 
of the XIIth dynasty. These boats were found at Dahshilr by M. de Morgan 
during his excavations in 1894-5,’ 

The boats, on their arrival at the Museum {then at Giza), were a good deal 
repaired, and like so many repairs carried on then and now in that institution 
they incline very much in the direction of skilful forgeries. 

It is indeed most important in a museum that any object standing in need 
of repair should be so treated that the student can tell at a glance what is original 
and what is new. No register exists telling us what w-as the actual condition 
of the objects we are considering, when they were found, or what has been done 
to them by way of repairs. 

When these ancient boats were in the Museum at Giza 1 made some careful 
note; {in 1894); they had then but just arrived and were in a good light. .\t 
Cairo they are unfortunately very much in the dark. It is now exceedingly 
difficult to distinguish new pieces of wood from the original. The hopes 1 had 
entertained (in 1916) of correcting my studies of tS94 have come to little. The 
passage of twenty-two years has made a considerable difference in the colour 
and surface of the inserted pieces, w-hich now approximate pretty closely to the 
colour of the old. 

The two boats are so nearly alike in all respects that it is sufficient to describe 
one of them. 

As the section shows, Fig. l, they are built entirely without ribs. 

The two boats are described in the official catalogue, but ^le measured 
drawings which accompany the description have been so reduced in the printing 
as to lose much of their value. 

Certain of the terms made use of in the description are, no doubt, correct 
in the United States, but the words have not similar values in England. It is 
unfortunate that this is so, or that equivalents are not given by I>r, Reisner, than 
w'hom a more patient and painstaking archaeologist cannot be found. We wtU, 
however, go back to more ancient times than those of the Museum Catalogue, 
and see wiiat evidence we can find from tomb drawings. 

In I.epsiiis’ DenkmaUr, 11, lab, is found a drawing from the tomb of Khnum- 
hetep. In this the building of a boat is shown in progress. Fig. 2. 

VVe see clearlv that the sides are made of short pieces of wood, set together, 
breaking joint {like bricks), as described by Herodotus, .^t least one of the 

‘ Fouilles i Pabichour, .Mafs-Juln, 1S94, By J. de Morgan. Vienne, 1S05. 
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'workmen is shown standing inside the boat. li this boat had been built with an 
inner frame oi vertical ribs we should have seen them standing up abo've the 
planks, and to them we should have seen the workmen attaching the outside skin 
of planks ; but notldng of this sort U visible. The planks are shown one lying 
above the other exactly as in the Museum boats, or as, in building u naggr, we 
see done at this day. One workman holds an adze. Others have hatchets. The 



implements bulbous at the end are mallets; the way in which they are held 
suggests that use. 

The tomb of Khnumhetep is of the reign of Senusert II, so that w-e have 
before us a weU-developed picture of boat-building in the Xllth dynasty. 

As the very unwieldy Catalogues of the Cairo Museum are not often to 
be met with, I will venture to give a short, but by no means as oompdetc. 
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a description of the boats, as Dr. Heisner has done. I also give me^ured 
drawings; a plan with a longitudinal elevation and traiKverse section. (Figs, i, 
3, 4.) The transverse section. Fig. l, shows clearly how the boat is built up 
of planks, and without a keel. The twx) boats are not exactly of the same dimen¬ 
sions, the planks forming the hull of the larger boat a verage 9 cm. in thickness ; 
the planks of tlie smaller, 7 cm. 

The planks vary both in length and in width, but ate wide as compared with 
tht'se we should use to-day in building boats of the size of those in the Museum. 

The middle bottom plank which takes the place of the keel is 25 cm. in 
width,* those immediately adjoining ate of the same width. The total length 
of the boat is to *10 m. 

We now come to consider the method of construction. 

The planks vary a good deal in their length. In ail cases the sides and ends 
of the planks butt against each other without any overlap. See the section 
Fig. 1, and the drawing from Beni Hasan, Fig. 2. The boats arc, in fact, as we 
call the method to-day “ carvel built.” The Beni Hasan drawing indicates very 
weU tlie Egyptian peculiarity that the sides of the planks are not parallel one to 
the other, but undulate according to the configuration of the grain of the natural 
wood. A lower plank having been set in the place the plank which tests upon it 
has its lower side cut into undulations to fit. In masonry likewise the irregular 
thickness of courses was adjusted by letting one into another. 

The boat builders never placed vertical butting joints one over the other, 
and with good reason, for there not being any internal ribs the stability of the 
hull rests entirely on the success with wbich they accomplished their aim of 
making a continuous skin, each part supporting and supported by the parts 
adjoining. 

^ Whv, in the If uKuia Catalogue, the middle plank is called a ** beam " is bard to say. 


(To bo conii »^ lfd ,) 
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THE TREASURE OF ANTINOE. 


Some ten years ago a hoard of personal ornaments was found in Upper Egypt; 
the more likely report is that they were in the ruin of a monastery at Antmoe. 
That city ivas undoubtedly a wealthy centre of foreign inBuence, and a monaster}’ 
w-as the safest place during the Amb invasion, which closely followed on the 
making of this group ; so the probabilities are in favour of this report. For the 
present, at all events, the name of Uie Treasure of Antinoe is the best that we can 
give to this hoard. It suffered the fate of most finds of valuables in the present 
state of the law; it was \'iolently broken up among the finders, they sold 
it surreptitiously to dealers, it was bouglit up in scattered lots by private 
collectors, and it is now separated in London, ^rlin, I>etroit and the Pierpont 
Morgan collection. Tlie archaeological value of the hoard has been much 
weakened by the admixture of objects from other sources, so that there is no 
certainty as to what was found together. 

Under these disastrous results of Government control, which destroys more 
than it preserves, the best course was to have the material all published together. 
Thanks to the labour of the late Ibof. Walter Dennison of Swarthmore College. 
Pennsylv^inia, this was successfully done ; but niost unhappily hb death in r^ij 
frustrated his seeing tlie issue of his work. It is a sad loss for archaeology, that 
a man who might have done much to develop our knowledge, was cut o^ at the 
age of forty-eight. The volume on A Gold Treasure of the LtUe-Roman Period 
in Egypt (85 pp., 54 plates, 57 figures, MacmiUan, S2.50) is his best memorial, 
and will give bis name immortality on the shelves of museums and scholars. 
Besides the full illustration, sometimes on an enlarged scale, of all the objects of 
the hoard, many similar pieces already known are also illustrated to serve for 
comparison. The author generously gave jiennission for reproducing the main 
results in d ncient Egypt, 

Before describing the objects that probably belong together, we may note 
what should be excluded. The greater part of the articles are dated by coins 
to the time between Justinian and Mauricius Tiberius, the latter half of the 
sixtli century, or else are of similar work and age. Dr. Dennison agrees that 
two necklaces (8, 9) are from another source, probably of the second and early 
in the third century, and he puts as possibly earlier a pair of spiral serpent 
bracelets {24, 25), which seem obviously of the first century, or earlier still. 
With these we may set aside a pair of armlets (2t, 22), the shell pattern on which 
is probably of the second century (see the necklace and'gold ring in IJdiopolis, 
XXXIX), also a pair of bracelets with a vr&yy vine stem for the elastic circle 
{32.33). which can hardly be dated after the third century. After excluding these 
we can only say of the remaining bulk that there is nothing against their having 
been buried together before the sack in the Arab invasion of 641. 

The whole hoard contained, then, two necklets with groups of coins attached, 
three gold coins set in linked framing, five necklaces or collars, a long chain for 
the body, six pairs and one odd bracelet, a small cross and a crystal figure. The 
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absolute dating by the attached coins is only in the two necklets and the linked 
coins. In these three cases, the earliest date for the making of the jewellery is 
under Justinian (538-556) for one necklet and the coins, and under Mauricius 
(583-603) for the other necklet, which b obviously of later and more debased 
work. As it is unlikely that such wealth of gold would be dbplayvd after the 
Arab conquest of 641, the limits of date are fairly close. To this we refer later. 

The finest object for display is the great necklet (PI, I here) with fourteen 
inserted coins from Theodosius to Justinian, a pendant medallion of Theodosius, 
and a barbaric imitation of a gold coin of Valentinian III as a centre piece. Tills 
taste for making imitations of coins for ornament is verj' familiar in tire North 
of Europe (see Montelius, Cf'wh'safi'on of Sweden, Fig. 134, copy of Theo¬ 
dosius ; W'orsaac, Pre-History of the Narih, Figs. 6-16). Some other features 
are also alike in Northern work and Romano-Eg>’ptian, as the crystal hbulae and 
garnet inlays, and large discs of ornament on necklets, These are northern in 
origin, and probably all this class of ornament was brought into Egyptian use 
by the bands of northern troops in the Roman garrisons. 

A fellow necklet, copied from the previous about fifty years later, has coins 
ranging from Justinian to Maurkius, and therefore after 58a. The middle piece 
is a struck medallion more intelligently made than the prerious imitation of a 
coin, as it has a rational Greek inscription, “ Lord, succour the wearer,” alike on 
both sides. The pendant, however, seems to have been an entirely independent 
work, converted to a pectoral, and too large lor the necklet. It has on one side 
the Annunciation, and on the other the Conversion of w^ater into Munc ; the style 
is distinctly early Cliristian rather than classical. 

A pleasing detail in these pectorals, which seems to be post-classical, is the 
filling up of spaces with the small three-petal flowers, like arrow-head or water 
plantain (see Fig. 22 here). 

The three linked solidi of Justinian have borders cast around the coins, 
apparently by cire perdue; inscriptions were then punched on a band of the border. 
These are Greek, and read " For He shall give His angels charge over thee ” ; next, 
” to keep thee in all thy ways ” ; thirdly, “Emmanuel which, being interpreted, is 
God with us.” These, as well as the medallion in the pectoral, are therefore 
prophylactic charms, to protect the wearer. 

The necklaces arc very' varied. No. 10 is of small balls linked together, with 
filteen crosses each of four pearl and sapphire beads. No. ji of eight lengths of 
wo^'en wire chain alternating with beads, and a large circular openwork pendant, 
with four interior cirdes forming a cross. No. 12 has al ternate stones with the ugly 
late dex'ice of beads threaded on a wire around ; but the other alternatives aje 
six-leaved rosettes tn circles, of the fresh geometrical style w hich arose on the ruins 
of classical work. No, 13 is a common form of wire links with beads, and a tow' 
of bead dangles. No. 14 is a remarkable wide collar, passing round three quarters 
of the neck, of eleven open-work gold plates hinged together, with seventeen 
sapphire pendants (see PI. tl). The platen are in pairs, on opposite sides, there 
being six different designs. The patterns are good, descended from Greek pal¬ 
metto and foliage, but the whole effect is far too stiff and awkward for wearing. 

The large body chain is very unusual, and the most satisfactory and original 
design in the wiiole hoard (see Pi, III). It consists of two large open-work discs, 
one worn on the chest, the other on the back, as shown on terracotta figures. 
These were joined by a chain of smaiJ discs over each shoiilder, and a chain round 
each side, twenty-three smidl discs in each chain. There are only twm patterns 
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for the discs, but the whole effect is varied, and the two designs look quite distinct, 
yet liarmoiiioiis» The use of such «i body cliain w'as probably to retain ample 
flowing robes near the body, and prevent the garment bagging out awkw ardly. 

There are three pairs of earrings, ail of wiiicli have long dangles of beads, a 
style probably coming from the North with the barbaric invasions. 

Two pairs of bracelets have elaborately pierced openwork discs. These are 
ingenious in design, reminding us of the marble-work screens of San Clemente, or 
the rather later ones of Saint Marks. All of this style seems to be the result of 
the northern introduction of wicker-work screens, which belonged to nomadic 
life. Another pair of bracelets, or rather armlets, are made of hollow hexagonal 
tube, notched to imitate biniding, and ;vith two imitations of aurei of Honorius 
at the fastening. single bracelet is of twisted wire pattern, with a fulsome 
bezel of thirteen set stones. 

This gold work from Egypt, and other examples that Prof. Dennison has 
published for comparison, supply a good basis for dating details of ornament, 
Tlie employment of gold coins set in later framings serves to give an anterior 
limit of date for the work, and it is unlikely that the posterior limit is more than 
tw'o or three generaliotis later. The mixture of coins of various ages in the large 
breast ornaments sho^vs how far such material precedes the oruamental setting. 
In one group, PI. VIII, the coins are—-two of Theodosius I, two of Theodosius II, 
five of Anthemius, one of Basllicus, and four of Justinian, or between about 
A.D. 3qo and 530. In another group, PI. XIV, there is one of Justinian, five 
of Justin II. one of Tiberius II, six of Mauricius, or between about a.d. 550 and 
600. Thus, in one case, half the coins are w ithin sixty years, in the other case 
half are of the last two reigns, or a very few years. Thus on the average the 
age of coins w'hen used was less than half a century. This gives ground for 
dating jewellery by single coins to within half a century in most cases. 

The elements of the ornament are here separated, and classed by their 
motives (Figs. 1-32). Thus the degradation of design Ls shown, and this will 
help in dating other jewellery. The dates placed after the emperor’s name are 
the earliest to which the work would be reasonably assigned, allowing a few 
years for coins to circulate into the provinces. The date of the ornament is 
therefore to be taken as probably within fifty years after the dates here given. 
Different dates are given for Nos. 6 and rq, according to the age of the head of 
Justinian on the coin. 

The foliage work of Nos. i, 3 and 3 is obviously like that of the first century 
architecture debased, such as on the great Altar of Peace. Tliis foliage work 
is familiar on the sculpture of tjie Severan age. No. 3 seems to be the Ixick 
of an openwork design like No.^ 2 : but, judging from the photograph. Nos. r 
and 2 are of wirework on a sheet-metal basis. In No. 4, perhaps a generation 
later, the foliage work has lost its tradition and become irregular and semeless. 
The revival of openwork about a.d. 600. No, 5, was on an entirely different 
sjrstem, cut out of a continuous sheet instead of being built up of soldered wire. 

The foliage, or running vine, pattern in Nos. 6 and 7 is made of detached 
curved wires soldered on to a sheet-metal basis. In a.d. 530 they still had a 
binding put across to hide the junction •, but by 600 a.d. the separate wires are 
stuck down, detached and unashamed. Tlic old sense of structure was lost, 
but this may have been due to a workman below the average of his generation. 
Small neat sciolis, to fill up spaces, are also of Justinian (No. 8), 

The row of pelta-shaped objects which form a border under Carocalla 
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(Nos. Q and lo), seem to bave originated a favourite device of tUe sixth century. 
On No. lo the dotted lines aise placed to suggest how the designer came to regard 
the pattern, and from this to make it in wirework, with a pile of globules up the 
middle to stiffen it, as in Noa. ii and 12 . It was simplified, as wire on a sheet- 
metal basis (No. 13), under Focas (Univ. Coll.), and this element is common on 
earrings and small work of tliat age. 
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A border of flowers, No* 14, was exspied very formally under Alexander. 
By the time of Constantins 11 the fiower forms are scarcely recognisable (No. 15). 
Under Honorius the flower is reduced to two lobes, with a concave hollow between 
this might, perhaps, be a degradation of the Greek dart-and-egg. Similar 
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concave hollows in a row are used for a border {No, 17) under Constantius 11 , and 
are modified to a zigeag line pattern (No. iS) under Valens. 

The continuous scroll was carelessly made in several modUications all at the 
same time ; in fact, on small t^ork it is difficult to settle which form is used, as 
it varies so much according to the lighting. In No. 19 the scrolls are clear, in 
No. 20 they become a running line, in No. 21 they form a seri^ of pendant 
curls. The little flower, No. 22, was a favourite and graceful mode of covering 
up junctions and fUling small spaces of ground. 

\Micncvcr it may be possible to put togetlicr all the dated examples of 
jewdlerv*, and to analyse the different elements, we shall be able to recover more 
of the stages of change in the various patterns. This will serve later to fix the 
greater part of jewellery w’hicit has no self-evident datiiig. 

A. curious figure in rock cry'stal, nearly four inches high, is supposed to have 
oome from the hoard. It is a female figure, dressed in chiton and peplos 
swathing the w'hote person : round her neck is a high band. The aspect is 
Christian rather than classic. It is on a silver gilt base that has been broken 
from a larger object. This obviously is not an empress or a person of preten¬ 
sions. The meek aspect, almost deferential, rather suggests it is intended for a 
saint, so it might have been the crowning figure of a reliquary'. The rage for 
rdics in the fourth to the sixth century would make it quite likely that a 
reliquary might be bidden along with other trea.sures in the seventh century. 

The fate of all valuable antiquities under the present law is a melancholy 
one. The i^yptian (loveriunent claims to have seired two great groups of silver 
work at Zagazig, though even from these some pieces went astray. But the 
present hoard of Antinoe, the great group of gold medallions from Abukir, the 
large gold hawk from Dcndereh, the great find of a royal burial of the XVIIIth 
dynasty wfth much gold work, and innumerable lesser discoveries, have all been 
lost to the Government, and many lost to all knowledge by being melted up, 
owing to the fear of Government claims. This suicidal policy, which is a loss of 
values to the Government, is also an irreparable loss to archaeology. If the 
Government would give local values for everything, such as a dealer pays, the 
w'hole would be secured at a small part of the full European ^'aiue. The 
confidence of the people should be gained by a liberal payment for everything 
that is declared at once, and seizure should be the penalty for concealment and 
not declaring any discoveries. If the Government had to pay out £10,000 in a 
year they would make a large profit on the result; the more they paid the larger 
the gain, which would otherwise LiU to the dealers. Let us hope that Palestine 
and Mesopotamia w'Ul not be mismanaged in the shortsighted way that prevails 
under the English and the Egyptian laws. 


W. M. Flinders Petrje. 
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THE FIRST MACE-HEAB OF HIERAKONPOLIS, 


Thf great carved mace-Tieads oi Hierakonpolis have been the subject of tnnch 
careful study, especially in the case of the second and thhd, which are now in the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, The first has received less attention, owing to its 
damaged condition. It is broken into several pieces, but though a great deal has 
been preserved, the surface of the stone b corroded in many places, and flakes 
have split off, so that much of the sculpture is irretrievably lost. The sculpture 
thus left falls into three groups, of which two are on the largest fragment, 

1. The first group represents the king who wears the crown of Lower Egypt 
and b wrapped in a cloak or shawl; one hand appears to project, and to hold a 
whip. He b beardless and b seated on a throne, but the sculpture b so worn 
away that only the square box-like lines of the back of the throne are visible, 
Tlie figure b placed under a curved canopy supported at the front by two slender 
shafts ; on each shaft there is an ornament Lmmedlatcly under the canopy, and 
each shaft terminates in a sharp point, Efith the canopy and the figure of the 
king ate of the same type as on the second mace. It b interesting to note that 
on the maces the king when wearing the crown of Lower Egypt b represented 
as being smaller, both actually and in proportkm, than when wearing the ^V^nte 
Crown, On the third mace-head the Scorpion King b considerably larger than 
the figures among whom he stands; while on the first and second maces the figure 
of the king b actually smaller than tlie others ; thb b markedly the case in the 
mace-head under dbeussion, TTnb dbproportion iu size b against the usual rule 
of Egyptian art, which makes the principal person larger than the other figures 
in a scene. A possible explanation b that tliese are representations of the king’s 
statue, and not of the king himself. As the figure b phiced under a canopy of 
the type of the early shiinus, and b dressed in the close-wrapped garment peculiar 
to Osirb, it may represent the dead and deified king to whom hb people are 
paying homage. 

2. On the same fragment as the king’s figure, but removed from it by a wide 
space, originally sculptured and now blank, b a figure of a pig-tailed man. Only 
the back of the head and the back of one leg are ^'bible, the rest being utterly 
destroyed. Immediately above the head b a curved rope, and above that again 
b an object of which so little remains that it b impossible even to guess at what it 
was intended to represent. Beiiind the rope and almost touching it is a rect¬ 
angular object, apparently the ground or base of other figures or objects ; these 
would be on a level with the king’s face. Hie figure stands on another peculiar 
and indeterminate object •, the angle of the leg suggests that the man b running 
or dancing. Two points in thb figure are noticeable : the first b the pigtail, 
which I will discuss below-; the second b the size. It b the largest figure on any 
of the maces ; and if the canon of Egyptian art held good at that early period 
thb should be the principal personage in the scene. Taken together with the 
object on w'hich he stands, and the object above hb head, he filb the whole height 
of the mace-bead. The size of thb %uric should be compared with the bearere 
of offerings, and especially w-ith the king. 

3. Three or four fragments joined together give part of a scene of bearers of 
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offerings. These fragments come from the middle and lower part of one side 
of the mace, but unfortumitely do not pin the mam piece anywhere. The scene 
is divided horizontally into registers, in each of which there are the remains 
of Uiree figures* In the upper register, one leg and arm only remain of the first 
man ■ he is dressed apparently in a short kilt and carries a foxTskin (?) in his 
hand. Tlie second and third figures have skirts to the middie of the caJfp the skirt 
being ornamented either with patterns or with rope-w-oik There are indications 
of some object suspended from the hand of the third figure. 

In the lower regbter, there b practically nothing remaining of the first 
figure except the back of the head and the plaited pigtail. The second man b. 
however, almost complete. He ^vears a short bcajd, apparently fastened to the 
hair, which b arranged in a heai.^y mass at the back of the neck w'hile the upper 
part is plaited into a short pigtail, Hb dress consists of a short kilt from the 
w'abt to above the knee, fastened at the w'abt wdtli a narrow' band ; down the 
front is an ornamented piece which may perhaps be a piece of pleated doth such 
as occurs on the loin-cloths of the late Old Kingdom. In hb right hand he 
holds a haircTshaped vase of the type of the second Prehbtoric Period, a form 
which approximates very closely to the heart-sign of the later hieroglyphs^^ The 
left arm with the fist clenched is raised above the head. The legs and feet are 
bare, and one knee b rabed as though in the act of dancing. The third man 
differs from the second only in attitude ; in his right hand he holds a fox skin (?) 
already conventionalbed in form, the left arm hanj^ at his side. The right knee 
is raised above the ievel of the wabt as if in an active dance. Again these figures 
are all considerably larger than the king. Below' their feet is a curc^d line, 
apparently a rope. 

Pigtailed figures are rare in Egypt, and even among those known two types 
of pig-tails are dbcernibk. The first type b w hen the hair is gathered into a thick 
twist or plait just above or below the nape of the neck iHicrakonpo£i&, 1 , PL XL 
Abydos, 11. PI. IV). In these cases the hair covers tlie curve of the b;tck of the 
head and neck. In the second type, the pigtail starts at the crown of the head, 
as amongst the Chinesip and b lapparently plaited with some stiSening material 
as it falls quite clear of the head and neck. WTien the hair is dressed in thb 
fashion it b sc^metimes all gathered into the plait as in Figs, z and 7, leaving the 
nape bare, this may fXThaps be caused by sha\ing the back of the head under 
the plait; in other cases, as in Figs. 3 and 8* the hair faJb in a heavy mass under 
the pigtail, which is plaited only from the hair of the upper part of the head. 
Pigtails of any sort appear to occur only in the beginning of the hbtoric period, 
and at no other time. Hie only exception b i>eriiaps the nms headdress of the 
king (Fig. g), wliere, however, the pigtail b obviously made of cloth and not 
of hair. 

From the compsirative size of the figures, it is e^ddent that they w ere of more 
importance than the king. Tlie type of face is not that of the aborigines as, 
shown in the slate palettes. Not only is the hair differently dressed but these 
people are clothed, sometimes in a short kilt, sometimes in a long robe, w^hexeas 
the aborigines are either vcr>=' scantily clothed or quite nude. The long-robed 
people are never represented as prisoners: on the contrary", tlie battlefield palette 
shows a captive abjiigine being driven forward by a person whose garment 
reaches to hb ankles. The short kilt und the artificial beard suggest the royal 
costume, so also jierhaps does the pigtail. If Uien. the royal figure b that 
of the dead and deLTitd king^ are thi^ the competitors for the throne ? 
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Prof. Newberry has pointed out that this is probably the meaning of the scene 
on the mace-head of Narmer. and that it is there compUcated by the preface 
of the heiress to the throne, by marriage with whom the successful candidate 
legitimised his claim. Another possibility may be kept in mind, that the piece 
with the king {i, 2} did not belong to the same mace*head as piece 3. 

M. A. MubraV. 
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AN EARLY PORTRAIT. 

.^MOSG the antiquities in the New York Historica .1 Society’s collection there 
are some so nnusual that Mrs. Giant M'illiams has kindly allowed us to reproduce 
them here. These and many other objects have been published by her in the 
Quarterly Bullciin of the New Ytirk Historical Society in the last tivo years. A 
very remarkable portrait liead is that of Smenkhu-ptah, wbc» had the “good 
name " of Atu-shep-er onkh. His tomb is known at Saqqarah, from which the 
sculptures have come : it is dated to the end of the Vth or early in the Vlth 
dynasty. The tj^se is so far from that of the usual Egyptian that have more 
certainty in its being a careful portrait. The detail of the profile differs from the 
usual type in the sharp brow, the pointed nose, the long upper lip. the sharp 
edges of the mouth, and the retreating chin. The form of tlie nose is closely like 
that of the wife of Ka-aper ; but the heav'y, morose, face is not like any other. 

A remarkable coffin-bo,'! in the same collection has in it two wooden ushabtis, 
one wrapped, and a roll of inscribed linen, probably part of the Btsokof the Dead. 
These, and a scarab, being all bedded in pitch, are not modem insertions. The 
style of the nshabtis is of the early XlXth dynasty; the name is unusual, 
Sebaur. The burial of two ushabtis in a coffin descends from the belief of the 
XVfilth dynasty, when the ushabti was a figure of the deceased person. Yet 
this burial must be just after that time, as one of these is an overseer with whip, 
and the other is plain, showing that the serf idea of the XIXth dynasty Irad by 
this time come in. 

W. M. F. P. 


* GEORGES LEGRAIN. 

The following notes upon the really remarkable wTork carried out by the late 
Georges Legrain at Kamak, are offered as a tribute to his memory. Unless 
there be set forth a description with some amount of detail, it is difficult for his 
ungrudging labours to be at all estimated. Let us consider what was the con- 
ditkm of the immense agglomeration of ruins of which he was put in charge in 
1894. 

Quite twenty years before that time Mariette had removed great masses 
of eartli, with the object of general investigation, and the recovery of the buried 
plan. A plan was afterwards published, and if it has proved very incomcct in 
many respects, that is hardly to be wondered at. The undertaking was one 
greater than Mariette, over-burdened as he was, had either time or means to carry 
through. 

M. Jacques de Morgan was appointed Director-General of .Antiquities in 
1S93. He decided that a systematic investigation of Kamak should be made ; 
and in 1894 he nominated Georges Legrain to preside over that work. Legrain 
then made a programme of what to do and how to do it, which has proved really 
remarkable for its foresightedness. He did not approach the subject only from, 
the side of the excavator, and of one w'ho had to repair and maintain as he went 
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along. He realised the impossibility of one man seeing through to tlie end so 
immense an undertaking. He saw that he must thoroughly register the progress 
of the ssxirks and the objects found, so that his notes and observations coidd 
be taken up by those who followed, and tJiereby the history of this prodigious 
place could be properly built up. He viewed Karnak as a vast Iiistorical monu¬ 
ment. He set to work so to arrange the s>stem for tabulating the immense series 
of inscriptions and sculptures, that a complete record of the whole group of 
temples could be published. 

Legmin was but twenty-six years of age when he was appointed. His 
methods have proved perfectly sound after twenty-three years* progress. 

The works went on increasing very greatly in volume and in interest. 

From an engineering point of view the risks were often great, but such was 
the forethought and care taken, there was, 1 believe, never an accident, although 
there were workers by the hundred, and immense blocks of stone to be moved, 
taken down and reinstated, some of them weighing more than 25 tons apiece. 

M. Maspero, succeeding De Morgan, wns unhappily very unsympathetic 
with Legrain. Here lay in fact the “opposition and difficulties " rcfeined to in 
the short notice of Legrain already published, Ancle str Egyft, T917, p. 143. But 
Maspero is dead and cannot defend himself. It would therefore be undesirable 
to say more. Wiat is past is past. 

It is a thing not a little to be deplored that of all the work that has been done 
at Kamak since the year 1894, of all the remarkable discoveries that have been 
made, no consistent or scientific account has ever been published. 

There exist a few' notes and records buried in the Anftales du Service its 
These, a few pages at a time, are scattered about in the aforesaid 
Annales extending from the year 1900 to 1914. If w-e wish to study a plan of 
Karnak we must turn to that published by Mariette as long since as iS75,and now 
completely out of date, 

\V> must not suppose that the Department of Antiquities had been idle 
all this time. Portly volumes on Saqqarah, Loiver Mubia, Les Temples Immergds 
de la Nubie, with many plans, photographs and much documentary evidence, 
bad been published—the materials for several volumes on Karnak wore at hand, 
but Kamak was kept in the shade. 

The reader must be left to draw his own conclusions upon this curious state of 
things above mentioned. 


SouERS Clark £. 
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The Emfire of the AmGrites. — Albert A, Cl.w. Sm. 4to. if |3 pp- (Yale 

Umversitv Press.) Milford, Lotuioii< igig. 

As to the term “empire ” for the dominion of the Amorites, different opiraons 
may be felt, but a mere qu^tionof a term must not hinder our acceptance of the 
facts. The broad position is that Semite names are as early as Sumerian m 
Babylotua, and that the fertile Syro-Babyloniaii region was far more likely to be 
the home of a race than Arabia, which is a semi-desert i it is, therefore, likdy that 
the Semite centre was in Northern Syria rather than in Arabia, 

As to the prominence of Semites in early Babylonia, more tlian a hundred 
thousand personal names are knowTi. and in the early part of this material mariV 
of Uie rulers’ names are Semitic, and the names of the antediluvian kings in 
Berossos are Semitic, Further, tlie elements in these early names. Abu, Akliu, 
Ammi. are Western Semitic rather than .Arabian, Another evidence is from the 
figures of tlie Sumerian gods who are hairy and bearded, as Semites, and not i'e 
the shaven Sumerians, pointing to the Sumerians ha^g taken over the earlier 
Semitic gods of the land. So far as opinions go, Briinnow thought the Semites 
to be the original Euphrateans and the Sumerians to be invaders : Meyer holds 
tliat the Semites were tliere before the Sumerians settled in South Babylonia and 
drove the Semites northward, Jastrow says “ The mixture of Sumerians and 
Semites was so pronounced, even in the oldest period revealed by the documents 
at OUT command, that a differentmtion between the Semitic and jion-Semitic 
ideas in the conceptions formed of the gods is mit pnerally possible,” 

Tliat this Semitic influence belonged to Syria and not to Arabin is showm 
bv the elements of the names, stated above, and by the name Abram, or Abraham, 
wiiicli is not found in Arabian inscriptions, but is known in the Euphratean 
tablets. The Cappadocian tablets are naturally North Semitic in names and gods, 
and not Arabian, The vdew that successive waves of emigration had flowed from 
Arabia is dfecussed. The distinction should be drawn, however, between move¬ 
ments of people from a half-desert land as it dries up, and movements becatise 
of a pressure of population in a fertile land. The desert land ivill have but few 
people to pourout, tliey wiU be hardy but not strong, they wtU scarcely overcome 
a fuU population in a fertile land. The Islamic conquest of Egypt was by only 
13,000 or 30.000 men : they succeeded not because they were strong, but because 
F.CTpt and tlie Roman provinces generally were miserably weak, drained by 
taxation for centuries, harried by the Persian war. and preferring liberty under 
Arabs to taxation under Romans. This success must not be taken as a type of 
all emigrants from Ambia. Dr, Clay weU maintains that the reason of the 
civ*Llisation being more primitive in Arabia than in other Semitic lands, does not 
imply that Arabia wiis tlie source, but that it was isolated as a backwater, and so 
retained early ideas and forms less changed than in lands subject to other 
influences. 
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The question of tlie Kliabiri is noticed^ with the fairly conchisive fact that 
at Boghaa-koi there is a list of gods called the Cods of the Khabiri/^ Tfie 
conclusion is that they cannot be Hebrew's, but were related to the Hittitesp if 
not Aramaeans* We may eJso notice that in the Amama letters the Khabiri 
in^nde Damascus and Ashtaroth, that is, they move east of Jordan^ opposite 
to Galilee. It seems at least possible, therefore, that they were at some time cast 
of Judaea, and gave the name to the mountains of 'Abttrim. If the cheth of 
Khabiri may represent tl^e initial ayin of Hebrew, it may equally represent that 
of Abarim. 

The limits of Amumi in iioo were on the Mediterranean, as Tiglath Pilcser I 
sailed in ships of Arv^d upon the great sea of Amurru.” ,^\sshur-nn^ir-pal 
(S85} went to the great sea ol ATnurni, and received tribute idl along the ctsist. 
Adad-nirari HI names Ammru as between the Hittites and Sidon. Sargon 
(720) induded the Hittites and Damascus in Amurru. Sennacherib (700) 
included Philistia and Phoeniciap Moab and Edom* Asshur-bani-pal (650) included 
Palestine in Amurru. The tendency therefore, to include only i>:orthem 
SjTla, and betwieen IIOD and 650 to extend the name south until it induded all 
Syria. 

Noiv we can look at the position as it affects Egj-ptian histoiy^ From as 
early as the Pte-dynasiic Age it b claimed that tlicre has been a centre of Semitic 
influence nitid government in North S>Tiap that it had a full share in developing 
Babyloniap and that it lasted down to classical times, embracing what is known 
as tJie * 4 niinaean kingdom. On the Egyptian side we find a large invasion from 
the East, founding the second prehistoric civilisation ; but fhb seems more likch^ 
to belong to the region east and w'est of Suez. A clearly Syno-Mcsoiiotatnian 
invasion Acas that which overthrew the Old Kingdom, ns shtm-n by the buttons 
wit)I foreign devices; Arith these must be noted the examples of symmelric 
scarabs, such as were later produced under Hykst^s influence, but which are 
dated before the XI 1 th dynasty at Ehnasya (PI. XIa) and Harageh, There is 
good ground for mgarding this invasion as having come from North Syria or 
the Euphrates, and therefore as being Amorite. Tlien.after the Middle Kingdom, 
the ^ame influence appears in the Hyksos invasion of Senutes from Svxia, Avho 
Avielded a A-A'idespread flower. Beside thfise recognised as Hyksos there are others 
Avho seem to have been their forerunners* Klicnzer and Khandy, the latter of 
Avltom ruled over Syria and conquered Egypt, as shown on his triumphal evdinder 
fUmv. Co)I.). Thus, there is good ground on the Egyptian side to look for a 
strong Semitic poAver in North Syria at the cl(^ of the Old Kingdom, and again 
at the close of the Middle Kingdom. Thb is in accord with Dr. Clay-s position, 
and therefore on thb side vve Aielcomc it as a gain to oiir hbtoricsil vie^v. 

La Fin da Empire ^gypikn, ^istde 5nr ics Monunicnls d PUntoire 

de la piriode comprise cnire la XL I* H la XV 111 ^ dynastic .—RAYiioxD WHlri., 
Svo, 971 pp*, 2 vols. Picard, Paris, 191S- 

Tliis work has appeared in sections in the Journal AsiaKque, 1910-1917, 
and the whole is here put together in a convenient form. As this b the only 
detailed attempt to contract the period dealt with, in the brief space of 210 years, 
demanded by Berlin, it should haA^e the fullest attention. As a collection of 
the scattered material remaining of that period, it will in any case prove a Avork 
of permanent value, even apart from the author's conclusions. The length 
of It b rather deterrent, and it might have been less prolix with advantage : 
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for instance, twelve lines of inconclusive argument deals with the identification 
of the cartouche of Neferhetep, which is all useless as the direct pi^oof on a stele 
is stated in six lines more, A single line quoting the stele would Imve been 
all-sufficient. Also many examples of the simplest repetitions o£ a name are all 
set out in hieroglyphs at full length. 

Tl»e serious question is Iiow far we can follow, and rely on, the reasoning, and 
accept the conclusions. The main thesis is tliat a type of literary composition, 
deploring decay and devastation by foreigners, was started in early times and 
frequently re-used ; the conclusion drawn from this is that such statements 
have no historic value. This is a position possible from a purely literary point 
of view, but the least knowledge of material history refutes it at once. The an 
and monuments of every land show a series of stages of growth and decay. In 
lig>'pt the periods of decay are obvious in two prehistoric ages, in the Vllth- 
xfth dynasties, in the Xlllth-XVflth, the XlXtlr-XXIlIrd. and the Roman 
Age 1 in all these we see great decadence, and in all these historic ages there 
is the absence of public monuments and the shortness of reigns, proving the 
disturbance, jiovcrty, and trouble in the collnt^y^ The evidence of foreign 
invasion is seen in the new t)*pos of production, the new' connections with sur¬ 
rounding lands, the new names and characters of the people. From every material 
evidence we see that it is hopeless to claim that the a‘-use of classical expressions 
shows that the compLdnts about the times are unJiistorical. How often have the 
declarations of Jewish jirophets been re-nsed as applying to the fall of Kome, or 
by the Puritan jiarty in England ? They are still felt to be the most vital 
expression of niany of our troubles now. Shall we deny the hbtorical truth of 
every account in w'liich the phrases of Psalm or Prophet arc used ? *The material 
facts' of repeated invtision of Egypt are externally attested—from tlie West the 
Fatimites, the Greeks, the Libyans, from the East the Tulunides, the Arabs, 
the Persians,—to say nothing of remoter times. To claim that a “ theme of 
disorder ” is only a rhetorical exercise, is to shut one’s eyes to all the proved 
facts. It b impossible to accept this conception, which occupies a large imrl 
of the work, and underlies its whole fabric. 

Another objection—per Imps more serious—is the way of treating basic 
documents. The account by Hatshepsut reads : ” I have restored that which 
was in ruin, and completed that which was unfinished, since the stay of the 
Asiatics who were in the lands of the North and in Ha-uarel with the Shemau 
among them, occupied in destruction; they made a king for themselv^i in 
ignorance of Ra. and he did not act according to the orders of the god until the 
coming of my Majesty,” according to \\’eiU; or the latter part according to 
Breasted ” they ruled in ignorance of Re, He (the Hyksce ruler} did not do 
according to the divdne command until my Majesty,” Now this is not a claim 
to the conquest pliysically, but to the conversion religiously, of the Hyksos, 
It is the obedience to Rii tliat Hatshepsut obtained, Tliere is nothing to contradict 
the prcvioiis expulsion from Egj'pt; Hatshepsut only claims the restomtion of 
monuments, and the obedience of the Hyksos to Kti, whether in Palestine or 
elsewhere. Capt. Weill goes on t “ Hatshepsut has conquered the AsUitic 

destroyers installed in the Delta and in Ka-uaret.Therefore Hatshepsut 

lied. . . . She usurped without any right the merit of hav-ing expelled the 
Asiatics ” (p. 38). Tliis is a false rendering of the historical docviment. 

A most strange treatment of a document, in a book professing to discuss 
history, is that accorded to the Turin Papyrus, Not content with ignoring ite 
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historic sequence, the whole o£ the lengths of reigns remaining in it are omitted. 
When piibJishing the text of it {pp. sgO’S) not a single j'ear is named. Yet there 
are twenty-four reigns still to be read in it after the Xllth d5masty, totalling 
ipi years, or an average of eight years. Can we take seriously any view of an 
almost contemporary doenment, when the most essential facts are omitted in 
discussing the very matter in question, namelj^ the years covered by the docu¬ 
ment ? To any reader who knew no better, it would appear that no years were 
stated. It seems impossible to accept any conclusions drawn from such treat¬ 
ment, nor can we take this elaborate work as more than the effort of an adweate 
w'ho distorts and omits evidence. 

If in rqro it could be said fp. 25) that ** social disorder has nothing to do with 
an entirely personal drama ” of w'eariness of trouble and wish for death, that 
is not tlie sense of the world in 1919, when we know what social disorder means. 
WV can see before us now' how closely the miseries of social disorder touch the 
personal lives of those who suffer. The lamentations of the Egyptians might 
all be used by Serbs. Poles and Russians. 

In discussing the record about the Hyksos kings, objection is taken {p. rSa) 
that they arc described as destroyers, and yet they set up monuments in Egypt, 
Tliis ignores the roo years of confusion of the conquest, before they were united 
under one rule; this period is also overlooked when objection is made to 
recognising an interregnum in Africanus (p. 553). 

In pursuance of abandoning awkward material, the dynastic divbions are 
entirely thrown aside (p. 183}, "for us, who intend altogether to lose sight of the 
Miinethonian dyriasties in studying the monuments.^’ Yet these dynastic 
divisions are pointedly shown by the monuments, not only in .style and place, 
but by the founders of dynasties copying the titles of previous founders, and 
also by marked dimions in the Turin ^p>Tus- 

.*V fundamental classification ts made by what are termed the Anra scarabs 
(p. 191); a term used for all those with symmetric symbols and devices (p, 742). 
Realise a scarab of Kha-nefer-ta Sebekhetep has such symbols (246), it is con¬ 
cluded that the Sebekheteps have preceded Apepi, not fur off ; but at a sliort 
distance ” (p, 248), or, in the index, “ the epoch of the group is that of Kha-nefer-ra 
Sebekhetep ” (p. 933, and see p, 453), This position seems to be an entire miscon¬ 
ception. First, the w'ord (though usually badly copied) is not Anra, but Da-n^-ra, 
“gift of Sa” (“Heliodoros”). as commonly found on scarabs about the Xlltli 
dynasty, and on examples figured here (p. 744); or in other cases perhaps Ar-ne-ra. 
“bom of Ra/’ as on p, 250. Second, the symmetric style, as on the scarab of 
Sebekhetep adduced {p. 246). is found as early <15 Senusert 1 (p. 745), and continues 
on to Tahutmes I\' (p, 739). That such scarabs are of the XI Ith dynasty is shown 
by the peculiar liglit blue glase of some, which is never dated later than the early 
part of that dynasty. How' can any close indication of age be founded on a 
style which lasts from early in the Middle Kingdom to the middle of the New 
Kingdom ? Anyone who has collected scarat» on sites will know that symmetric 
scarabs are found almost W'hoUy in the Eastern Delta: their style is that of a 
region, and not of a short period, 

A further theory is that the symmetric scarabs of Atita type were made in 
Palestine (p. 732 ). because they are often found there. On the contrary the 
material, the glaze, the signs, are all Egyptian, and a far greater number are found 
in Egypt than in Palestine. That the Palestine scarabs are mainly of this t3qje is 
to be expected, as it belongs to the Eastern Delta, nearest to Palestine i but to 


suppose materials tKVid \%orkmen to be taken to Palestine, in order to export 
most of their products back into is fantastic. 

Tlie more important part of the work (pp^ 376-514) is the discussion of the 
various families or groups, as shown by the parallel names of the same tyf>e. 
This is a useful principle ; yet as tlie axithor has to continne a single type of name, 
Sekhmt-ra, over more than half the period between the XHtli and XVlIItb 
dynasties (p, Sig) no clo.^ delimitation can be claimed. As a collection of 
material with due connection ol genealogic sources (as Kl-Kab tombs)^ this svill 
be of permanent use to students, with the additions on pp. 226-251, 76S-Sa4. 
We may note in passing that the insertion of Ra mth a personal name, as Ra-sit- 
Hathor, is not merely a mistake of a scribe (p, 422, note 194), but occurs on con- 
temporarv' objects of Ra-neb-taui, Ra-amenemhat, and Ra-sebekhetep. It 
seems to iiave been added as a token of descent from Ra. The general results of 
this discussion are put togellier in a Livtc des Rois [pp, 818-880), which must be 
used subject to all reservations ns to methods. 

Tlie cru.x of the whole work, to which all this material leads up, b the 
reduction of the documentary histoiy of the Turin Papyrus and Manetho from 
a period of about r^boo years to a period of 210 years, between the Xllth and 
XATIIth djTiasties. One or other vl2w must be accepted, if the Sothic cycle and 
continuous kalendar are not rejected. The radical question b whether Egyptians 
placed contemporaiy dynasties in succession in a continuous Ibt. The evidence 
that overlapping was avoided by Maneilio b seen in the Xlth dynasty, whiclt lasted 
certainly over a century, but which has only forty^three years allowed, because 
the Xth dynasty w^as legitimate over the earlier part of the Xltli. Again, 
Tuharqa, who really reigned thirty-four years, b only allowed eighteen years by 
Manetho, because from that point the legitimate line wus in Stefinates, great¬ 
grandfather of Psamthek k ^and the XXVth dynasty could not be allowed to 
overlap the XXVIth. The examples that wt can test therefore show that over¬ 
lapping Avas not allowed in Hie hbtory. and that a continuous single series of 
legitimate rulers was compiled. There b further evidence if we accept the 
Sebekemsab. Nub-khepex-ra Antef, and others. a,s being of the Xllltli dynasty. 
They were important king^, and could not be placed as kite as the decadence 
after No. 29 of the Turin PapjTus ; yet they are not in that Ibt, nor b there any 
gap sufficient for them in the earlier part. They were deliberately omitted, and 
presumably as ml being the legitimate line. If such kings Avere omitted, w-e 
cannot suppose far less impfurtant kings to liave been inserted overlapping the 
reigns of others. 

The Turin Papyrus is obAaousIy in accord AsitJi Manetlxo, and they must 
therefore be taken as supplementing each other. In Manetho the XIIItb d>'Tiasty 
b of sixty kings, and m the Turin Papyrus after sLxty kings b a break, beginning 
again AAith the formula “ there reigned.^" Next, theXlV^th djiiasty is of seventy-six 
kings, and in the Turin Papyrus after seventy-throe (or perhaps a fe^v more) there 
begins the change to Semitic names, Avhlch correspond to the XVth dynasty of 
Hyksos in Manetho. The avemge of reigns of the Xlllth dynasty b seven and 
a half years in Manetho, and seven yeans in the ten reigns surviAung in the Papyrus. 
In the XlVth dynasty Manetho's average b two and a half years, and the average 
of seven reigns left in the Papjxus b about three years, A closer correspondence 
of fragmentox)' material could not be expected. 

The main attack on the continuity of the Turin Papjrms is made on the 
ground that a different type of name shows a change of dynasty. Apply this to 
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M'eU'kncmn dynasties smd see the tiesiilt, In the XVIlIth dynasty there are 
two kings with Ra-nt-b-je, three with Ka-oa-kheper, six Ra-*-kheperu; 

in the XlXth three witti Ra-men-jc, three with Ra-user-x, Ra-ne-ba and Ra-ne- 
jikhu. On the question of types of name we should have to split np each of these 
dynasties into three separate linc?s taken In irregular order. No canon of arrange^ 
nicnt can be applied lo obiscure djtiasties which will not give true results when 
applied to well-known periods. 

Another line of attack is on liie resemblances betw'een the lengths of some 
dy mis ties. Elaborate theoretical stages of alteration of the text arc presented 
to show how the existing figures arose from some very different form. The 
lengths of the dynasties in Africanus’ version of Manet] lo, from the Xlllth 
to the XVUtli, are 453,184, 284, 318 and 151. The only relation here is that the 
last is a third of the first. A change is made by adopting 239 from Josephus in 
place of 284 ; then 259 is half of 318. After this we find such theories as, although 
“we have suppressed “ the Xlllth dynasty, yet take the sixty kings stated for 
that, add thirty-two kings of iJie XVIth dynasty, making ninety-two, double 
tlib (for no reason) and so get 184 years of the XiVth dynasty, which “ is there¬ 
fore artificial ” [bij). Now' let us play vvith numbers likevi'tse, about a period 
well known. The XXlInd and XXVI 1 th dynasties are each 120 years; both 
foreign in origin; evidently a dupltcation in hbtoiy. The XXVth b sbety-one 
years, also foreign. Therefore there was but one foreign period of sixty years 
(XXVth): that doubled, for the reigns of the contemporary Egv'ptian rulers, 
made 120 yeans, and that b the origin of 120 years for tlie fictitiou.s foreignCTs of 
the XXlInd and XXVlIth dynasties. This really fits much better than the 
nunterioil games played on tlie Hyksos Period ; and all being foreign dy nasties the 
“Theme of disorder’’ would account for the whole, according to Capt. Weill’s 
principles. 

Such absurd treatment of hbtorical records is what is set against the con¬ 
cordant statements of the Turin PapjTtis, written only two O'r three centuries 
after the age in question, and the record of Manetho ^awn from tlie material 
available while Egypt still had an unbroken continuity of literature. What is 
arbitrarily substituted for the ancient record ? The i ,6 to years b cut down to :— 

Contemporary Upper and Lower Egypt kings .. .. 20 years. 

Thebans of Sekhem-ra group .. .. .. go ,, 

Theban Sebekheteps and Hyksos \ o 

Later Sebekiteteps and bter Hyksos / “ “ 5 " 

Theban and end of Hyksos .. ,, ,, 15 ,, 


210 tears. 

In these 210 years there must be compressed 135 kings of the Turin Papyrus, 
the great and lesser Hyksos and the XVIlth dynasty. Several of these kings 
we know to have had long reigns, enough of them to fill up the whole 210 years. 
Mermashau is placed as a Delta king, though lib statues are of black granite from 
Upper Egyjit, The reigns recorded for the Hyksos Khian and Apepi (who arc 
agreed to have reigned over all Egypt, p. 207) alone occupy 111 years, and the 
w'htile of the great Hyksos kings total to 259 or 284 years. .All this has to be 
suppressed, though it b certainly Manethonian hbtory. 

The wholesale dbregard of the records, the suppression of the lengths of 
reigns stated (both in the Papynas and Manetho), the fanciful theories of 
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const met ion of tlic texts, the imliUtoric treatment oi the records of disorder and 
invasion, all prevent emr regarding this except as vve regard the Egyptian 
history in Josephus, very valuable for reference, but w-ithont any reliance on tJie 
conclusions. Tliis seenv* to be the best that can be done to destroy Egyptian 
history' in favour of an arbitmiy' shortening that has no support in documents or 
in probabilities. 

Le Mtisie du Lottvtc pendant la gueyre, 1916-19 tS.*— ^Epmoxd Pottier. 
20 pp., 2 pis. 1919- 

Those who have seen the back view of a mob of statues clustering in the 
bay of Deroetcr at the Britisii Museum, and who have read of the strange lioles in 
which our treasures have been secured from air attack, will like to hear how' tlie 
French have fared. With them it w-as more a risk of plunder than of destruction. 
On the day t>f French mobiiisatkm the director of museums met his colleagues 
and instructed them to put their treasures in safety for fear of Zeppelins. The 
rapid advance of German troois before the end of a month changed the or<leis 
to removal, packing and placing in southern cities. Toulouse was the centre, 
and a photograph shows the rows of cases and of railway wagons run into tlie 
ch urch of th e J acobins for cover. Then, when immediate risks were Jess, the public 
demanded their museum \ and, as France could do its business without taking 
museums for offices as in I.ondon. several halls tvere rc-opened after Februjiry, 
1916. Wien the Gothas began to bomb Paris, all valuables were put under the 
s<.)lid vaulting of the ground fUior. Next the Bertha bombsirdment began, and 
the pictures and marbles were sent off to Blois, and more sand-bagging was done 
at the Louvre. \Mien the last struggle threatened to involve Paris, tliere was 
a scramble of museums and dealers to get packers, boxes, cotton and straw' or 
hay to dear off everything, and near a hundred cases were got off in the last 
fortnight of June. .After the armbtice. in December and January', the cases 
were returned, and order was gr.idually restored. 

Itaifs Proieclion 0/ Art Trraswres and Monuments during the ff nr.—S ir 
FiLtPPO PE Filippi. 8 pp. (British Academy, 1918.1 

Wc read here of the endeavours to preserve from modern barbarians the 
treasures which no invaders, however brutal, have yet wished to destroy. Two 
months before Italy's entry in the w'ar, active measures were taken to protect 
monuments. The bromte horses of St. Mark's were taken down and placed in 
tJic Doge’s Palace in a single day, sand-bagged and waDed up. Tlic great diffi¬ 
culty in Venice is the quaggy foundation, %%'tiich prevents adding any great weight 
for fear of dbplacements. St. Mark's was oo^'ered with sand bags and sea-weed 
mattresses, which are light, elastic, and almost incombustible, also very effective 
in case of explosions. Canvas curtains are abo a useful screen for glass or mosaics. 
.All portable objects and the stained-glass window’s were removed. At the Doge’s 
Palace the jMjrtico arches wore supported by masonry' pillars, and the loggia with 
wooden props ; the sculptures were sand-bagged, and water pipes laid all ov-er the 
buildings in case of fire. Venice was bombirded eleven times, specially on the 
churches. At Padua the Giotto frescoes were buried in sand bags; the Gait a- 
melata statue, and the Colleoiic of Venice, were buried and boarded up, like 
Charles at Charing Cross. In all the other cities, Verona, Berganio, Brescia, 
Milan, Parma, Bologna, the monuments, pictures, and treasures had to be 
protected. 
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Ravenna was an object of especial barbarism. There was no trace of military 
use tlicre, hardly any population to be destroyed as ci'vilians; there was no 
purpose in attack, except the Germanic ideal of destroying all that gives national 
interest and historic sense to a people. To attack the churches of Ravenna ts a 
depth of savagery which is only reached by the scientific development of 
psychological cruelty. The bomb winch fell into S. ApoUinare Nuovo, broke 
in the comer of tlic basilica, but happUy did not destroy the mosaics. The 
whole tomb of Gidla Flacidia has been completely encltjsed for protection, and 
San Vitale and the Baptistery strengthened throughout. At Ancona heavy 
shells were bred at the Duomo, high on the hill, and severely damaged it. The 
Arch of Trajan has been thoroughly built up with sand bags. 

After their hideous depth of savagery, against nil art and history, the Austrians 
are unabai^hed. A letter reached London lately from a Viennese stating that as he 
had excavated in Mesopotamia he would be glad to join in British work there. 
The reply was that the destruction of the library and apparatus of the University 
of Belgrade made it impossible lor any Austrian to join in British work. That 
savage attempt to root out the intellectual life of a nation, w'as the clearest case 
of the degradatbn with which iw civilised person could be associated. 

F. P. 

The New Catalogue of Britis/t Museum Greek ItiscripiioHs relating to Egypt. 

The editing of Section IL of Part IV of Greek hiseriptions in the British 
Musetfm has been carried out by Mr, F. H. Marshall Hall, M.A., and the texts 
numbered from 1063 to 1093 are those acquired from Egypt and tlic Sudan, 
including one inscription obtained as late as 10x4. 

The volume is most beautifully printed and the facsimiles, or photographs 
(with the exception of that of the Rosetta Stone) finely executed ; it will be 
a great ad\'antage to scliolars to have tliis series of Egyptian records readily 
available, and to know where the originals may he inspected. 

One of the most important texts in the collection is that from Sycne, or 
Asw'an, upon a column of red granite, which originally was erected at Elephantine. 
Much of the wording has been lost, but by the effort of several specialists a good 
deal has been restored, and it is fotmd to comprise no less than ten documents 
concerning the later Ptolemies and their relations ivith the priests of the Chnoub 
Nebicb temple at Elephantine. 

The records are cither petitions from the temple servants to the Idng, or grants 
of pri\'i]cges from the latter to the jiriests. The Syene quarrymen also put in their 
plaints: probably, as worshippers of Chnoub. they also had their residences upon 
land leased from the temple, and (bins sacred scnl. 

Although the documents concern kings as late as Ptolemy Vlll and 
Ptolemy X, the latter in a letter dates it in tlie Macedonian month Dasios, 
equivalent to Egyptian Epiphi. Two generals commanding at Elephantine are 
mentioned, Hermokiatcs and Phommiis. They are known from other papyri or 
inscriptions as being over the forces in the Thebaid. 

j^nothcr historic monument is that found at Giich, which was erected bi’ 
the citizens of Busiris in honour of Tiberius Claudius Balbillus, prefect of Egj'pt 
under Nero, The text from the dining haU of the Weavers’ Guild at Theadelphia 
has been made of more interest by the evidence as to such associations recently 
supplied by the Oxyrhynclius PapjTi, 

A curious text is from the roadstead of .Abukir, containing a dedication 
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of 3 . status of the Phoenicfsiii deity Henikles Beios to Sarapis. 1 he donor was n^)t 

an Egyptian but a native of Askelon, Oiie inscription is incLscd upon a gold 
plaque, and must have been deposited under the temple of Osiris at Canopus. 
It is a dedication of Ptolemy HI Euergetes and Berenice his Viife, daughter 
of Magas of Cyrene, 

This Ptolemy was son of Ptolemy II. whose first wde was daughter of 
Lysimachus. Ptolemy II subsequently married his sister, Arsinue, who adopted 
her stepson, aftenvards Ptolemy III. as her son. This historical fact is now 
substantiated by this memorial, which calls Euergetes “son of Ptolemy and 
Arsinoc.” 

A similar votive plaque h in the Ale.\andria Museum. It preserves a dedica¬ 
tion to Philopator and belonged to the Alcxandrfci temple. 

The next inscription chronologically is No. 1514- offering to Ares, 

as a deity of hunting, by Ptolemy IV, dated about 206 B.c.. and gives a text of 
six lines. It refers to elepliant hunting, which sport the Macedonian monarchs 
much favoured, as it also supplied them «ith tame elephants for war equipment. 

In this inscription Pisidian soldiers are mentioned, being another instance 
of the numerous countries from which the Ptolemies secured mercenaries, 
Mr, Hall provides what may be considered as the final edition of the Rosetta 
Stone, hut does not refer to its partial duplicate of the Egi'p*^ian text, known 
as the Stele of Damanhour. It is a decree of the Council of the Memphis priests 
under Ptolemy V. All recent documents that throw l^ht upon this superbly 
instructive text are utilised. Thus the liitherto mysterious mention of a thirty- 
vear period is cleared up, by noting that that was the duration between the 
ancient royal 5errf-festivals, The Egyptian version of the stone instead of 
** thirty years ” reads “ Stfrf-festival.” 

The allusion to the priestess of Berenice Euergetes, the child of Magas alluded 
to above, is illustrated by the Amherst papyri, whilst the financial matters in 
the Rosetta text are t»mpared with the Tebtunis Ptolemaic revenue documents. 
Perhaps the review of the Rosetta Stone was written some time ago, because 
no reference is given to Otto, couceming priestly prixTleges, or to Lesquier for 
military' matters. The worship of Arsinoe is illustrated by ostraca and a demotic 
document. 

The last Ptolemaic record in a British Museum inscription concern.') the 
eleventh of the Lagides. It comes from Paphos, in Cj’prus, and quotes a letter 
of Alexander Giypus to Ptolemy Alexander, who was appointed ^vemor of 
Cyprus by Cleopatra III. He is, however, styled Basileus in the text. Its 
date is 109 n.C,, though he was not king in Egypt till 108 B.c, A single line 
upon a statuette base {Mtmphis, 1 , liii) entitles the Egyptian river god NiXwt 
yoptfidtrair «)*. Thh expression is easily explained by the deity’s statues dc picting 
him surrounded by his numerous offspring. 

A partly preserved slab from Antimjc, only obtained just before the war, 
gives the iatroduction to a panegyric upon a personage, said to liave been a 
Platonic philosopher named Marcius Dionysodoros. He was also a councillor, 
and was one of the fortunate ones who for their erudition was maintained at, 
and by, the Museum, 

Other cpigmphical records and papyri refer to people so supported, including 
a text from Thebes and a Rylands papyrus. 

There is one te.xt from the Sudan which entitles the Nile Oceanos,” making 
the river a double of the Celestial Stream, 
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Ri-vieu>s. 


Several inscriptions, all short and fragmentary', are from Naucratis, including 
a pooriy-oomposed poem upon a certain Horakleides who died just previous 
to the day ui»n which he was to Imve been married. {Naukratis, I, xxjii.) 

These inscriptions, which would he a source of pride to any great museum, 
liave been obtained by voluntary gift, purchase, or expensive explorations, and 
not as the loot of unjust wars of conquest. They form such a corpus of infor¬ 
mation regarding Egypt, that no history of that country in Graeco-Roman times 
will be complete without full consideration being given to them, and their editor 
is to be congratulated uixm his wxtrk, which is a model for such a treatise, 

Joseph Offoep. 

Cfonologm Luigi Peserico. &vo, yr pp. Vicenza, 191^. 

This essay attempts to link various astronomical results with hUtoricaJ 
statements which would not usually be accepted. Results from Greek and Italian 
sources, especially the Parian chronicle, are here connected with Egyptian dates, 
Tlie eclipse of 14 it bx. is the date when the Felasgi near Spina won a great vicloty 
over the ruitives. Eighty years after, in I33r B.c., the Pelasgic Sus reigned, called 
Evander by the Homans and Perseus by the Greeks. Then we read of the 
invasion under Memeptah taking Tanis, a Pelasgic captain violating the queen of 
Meraeptah, Uie plundering of the store cities of Pithom and Harnesses, a Pelasgic 
captain killing Seti Kleneptah, only son and co-regent of Meneptah 1 . We may 
wonder where all this detail is to bo found; there is none of it in the Farhin 
Chronicle. If it is in the autlior’s translations of Etruscan documents, they need 
to be set out and e-stablished before they can be applied to history. In due 
course we reach the immigration of Abisha in the XIIth dynasty “ whom some 
identify with tlie biblical Abram ”; a footnote add.s that Ab-ram “ father of 
elevation " is equivalent to Ab-shadu “ father of height,’' which was Ab-sha. 
After going through AssyriaTi and Biblical chronology and the birth of Phaleg, 
there comes the “ Rubble drift,” which we usually call the “ Noetic or universal 
deluge,” beginning at some time in the four years 304S-3045 b.c. After this 
it need hardly be said that the writer has never heard of the Egyptian clironology, 
and depends upon Meyer for the possibility of a deluge at that date. 

A,s a minor matter, the reign of Harness u II is placed as beginning in 1325 b,c., 
which seems impossible. The date of 1300 b.c, agrees as w'cU with the occurrence 
of a full moon on Mekhir 16. As the relation of lunations to Egyptian years of 
365 days, and months of 30 days, cannot be easily worked except by compiUng 
a table, and is vvnnted for any question of lunar dates, it is well to put it here on 
record. The years below' are 365 days, months 30 days. 

5 years is months = 2,185 : 2185-22 =74 lunations. 

8 years 7 months = 3,130 days : 3130*33 = 106 lunations. 

II years 2 months = 4,075 days : 4075*19 =138 lunations. 

19 years 10 months = 7,335 days : 7334-99 = 345 lunations, 

35 years 0 months = 9,125 days : 9134-93 = 309 lunations. 

III years 2 months = 40,575 days ; 40574-99 = 1,374 lunations. 

Thus, every 35 years the lunatiDns of a given month recur to the same day of the 
year, within *03 day, At shorter intervals of 5, S. ii and 19 j^ears a lunation 
occurs on the same day of some month. For reducing longer periods the cycle of 
Ill years 3 months may be used as correct to *01 day, in the Egyptian kalendar. 
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PERIODICALS. 


j 4 €€td^nii& des InscHpitons ct 3 tllcs-L.€ttvcs, 

Coffiptes Reftdus, 1917- 

Moret, a. — U» Jw^/cmeiU de Dicit. Tlie stele published by XL Legrain in 
the Annalis du Service, XVl, 161. b here retranslated. It has at the top a s<^ne 
of priests bearing the barque of the divine Aahnics and befertari, and a priest 
Pasar standing before it adoring and praying ** Oh judge ■who dispenses justice, 
let the owner of the house be justified, thanks to tliee« Below’ b Year 14 (ot 
18, or 26 or 34), 25th day under the Majesty of the king of South and North 
Usermaa-I^a, son of Ra, Ramessurneriamen, (wssessing life.—the day when canie 
the priest Pasar with the priest Thay to enquire before the good god Nebpehtira. 
Came the priest saying ‘ As to tbb field it belongs to Thay, son of Scdeninef and 
to the chUdreti of Hayu.’ The god remained unmoved. He relumed to the 
god 5a>'ing ‘ It belongs to the priest Pasar, son of Mesmen,’ the god approved 
with his head very strongly, in presence of the priests of the good god Nebpditira, 
the prophet Paaru, the front priest Y'zanubu, the front priest Thanefcr, the 
back priest Nekht, the back priest Tahutimes. Made by the priest, artist-scribe 
of the temple of Ramessuroeriamen in the temple of Osh is, Nebmdiyu. 

Tbb b a couple of centuries before the various other judgments known 
under the priest-kings. The case in question b connected with other documents 
from Saqqareh. Pasar b son of Mesmen, and under Aahmes 1 an ancestor of 
Xlesmen named Nesha had received lands from the king. I n the time of Horeiuheb 
quarreb had arisen among the descendants of Nesha, and some tried to partition 
the property, but in the direct line Huy, the father of Mesmen, liad succeeded 
in keeping possession. .Ygain under Ramessu II the collaterals attacked with 
falgf deeds, and got a deebion against Mesmen, in favour of Khayuy. Here in 
ihb stele from Abydos b the sequel, that Pasar, son of Yfesmen, got a divine 
decree in lib fa^ur, against the claims of Thay and the children of Huyu. The 
modification of Kh at Memplib to // in Upper Ep-p* « » “ dialectic change. 

The name Thaui b known in the Memphite family, corresponding to Thay in the 
Abydos text- Beside the conclusions of Prof. Moret, that divine decrees long 
preceded the priest-kinp, and that such could supersede civil judgments, there 
b aiKsther extremely important conclusion. It has been usual to sneer at the 
decrees by the signal of the god as ob^^ously only a trick of the priesthood. Here 
w*e have twio priests appealing to the god-king. Tliey must have believed tliat 
the deebion was not manipulated, or neitlicr priest would have agreed to be bound 
by it. In some way the deebion did not depend on human interference, but was 
equivalent to drawing lots for a reply. The reason for an appeal to King .Yalimes 
being recorded on a stele at Abydos b doubtless becaii.se hb pj’tamid was there, 
and hb worship would be carried on by the priesthood wnth a sacred bark and 
image to which the appeal could be made. 
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Per/ediailt. 


< The Sctftptuud Stams found ot Hal Tarxieti, Malia, in their rciaiion to 
Cretan and Egyptian Decoration. —^Ein'AR Lexow. 14 pp. Nomcgian, 4 pp. 
summar>' in English. (Bergien Museums, Mrbok, 191S-9.) 

Dr, Lexow starts from the latest dating of Egyptian hbtory, and accepts that 
there are no spirals before the XI 1 th dynasty, that is 2000-1800 B.c. according 
to him. Hence he concludes that the spiral patterns origmted long before in 
the Balkans, and not in Egypt, This is very doubtful, according to tlie dating used 
by the Egyptians, Next he proposes that the beautiful branching patterns found 
on the stones in Malta, were the earher stage of the spirals also found there, 
and that such is the origin of spiral ornament. Certainly it k very improbable 
that the formal spiral would give rise to the tree patterns, and therefore his 
main thesis seems likely. There is no reason to bring in the dating to the 
question, as on any dating it seems that there was a large foreign admixture w'hen 
the spiral appears in Egypt. 

A Slantp Seal from Egypt .— Wi.sifred Crompton, 6 pp., i plate. (Journal 
of the Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Sciciety, 1917-8.) 

Tliis seal of limestone has a rudely' cut figure of a man and antelope. Seals 
of similar design are quoted, and it seems likely that this is before the Xllth 
dynasty, and perhaps of the Old Kingdom. Tire limestone stamps of the Xllth 
dynasty are less distinct in style and show a later stage of such work, which is 
clearly foreign. 

Bufielin de la SoeiMi Archiotogique d’AUxandrie. No. 16. The interest 
of the papers here is almost entirely classical, and so rather beyond our scope. 
The excavations ol Col, Tubby and Lieut.-Col, James in the suburbs of 
, 41 exandria unfortunately miss the main question, as to Uoiv much is Ptolemaic 
and how much Roman, This might have been settled by the coins found, which 
axe passed over as ** unrecognisable,*’ and “ a few* coins hopelessly oxidised.” 
Anwnc knowing coins could say w*ithin a century what their age was by the fabric 
alone. The pfjtter>', lamps, etc,, would likewise have settled the date. The 
only idea seems to have been searching for notable objects, and not settling 
historically the age of w’hat was found. Clear statement should be made as to 
whether the objects were contemporaiy with the graves, or only in the surface 
rubbish. 

Dr. Granville gives an interesting biography of Henry Salt, the consul who 
figures largely in the early discoveries in E^'pt. A thoughtful looking man, 
with something that recalls Burns and Blake in his expression, he went to India 
and Egypt with Lord Valentia in 1802-6, as an artist and secretary. In 1609 
he was sent on a British mission to Abyssinia. In 1S15 he was appointed Consul- 
General in Egypt, He there feU in with Burckhardt and Beizoni, and employed 
the latter for many years in excavations, from which come many of the older 
entries in the British Museum marked ” Salt Collection.” He was in bad health, 
but could not lea\'e Egypt owing to his duties. He died in 1827 at the ^ of 
forty-seven, and is buried at Alexandria. He was one of the valuable men who 
rose to the newer interests of his Limes, and was able thus to help in the early 
growth of research in Egypt. 
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l/jTHt MALLON statue, 
2. FROM OEIR EL-BAHRI, 
3,1 EBONY. 


* )tHE VIENNA HEAD. 

0. MENTUHETEP (I, GEBELEYN, 
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ancient EGYPT. 


A MENTUHETEP STATUE. 

There has lately hcen piibUshed by M, Paul Malbti, of a portioUo 

50„,c tao Eeypto SSIIIW. O"' o' “ 0' “"f 

thTh^d to to «T.™duc«l here. The Sgure “ 
tveoty^even inches high, The pose ol the standing poaibon is nrere <*‘to™ ^ 

* 1 , « in tke nirl Kinedom from the waist upward. The head has liad inlaid 
ev® now missing. The expresaion Is marvellously vigorous and full of 
and h differs from other Egyptian figures not only thus, but also m 
nic ve^widc jaw, short chin, aud high cheek-bone have h^y a m 

other sUtues. It is dearly one of the great masterpieces, and of a rare style of 

’^"’'^What period can be assigned for this ? So far as extemd edd^ce goes, it 
b st^ ffhave come from the Xlth dynasty tern^e of Dcir ^^Bahn| and 
fod^rat the large slabs of sculpture which passed from the work there to die 
dealerf such a fiire might more easily be taken surreptitiously. The ne^st 
for it b a^ead in Vienna, nine inches high, of green metamor^c stone, 
?C ^ews o This (borrowed from Bissingb -e here placed ^e 

to Jhe Deir el-Bahri head. Allowing for the different school, working >« ^rent 
r^terial, and the loss of the inlaid eyes, we see a clo« rt«mblance m he 
S ^ The wide short jaw, the proportion of the outhne of the nose on ^e 
Icl the high cheek-bone, the slope beneath the jaw. the squareness of the 
cmple all 4ree within near limits. The sternness of the work m^pobshed sto^ 
L^’ly nXs a different treatment and expression to the jnvaaty of the wood 
The Vienna head b conduded to be of the Middle Kingdom by Bissing, 
U.C ure™. on it shot, it to he eftet Mcnlohetep II. «ho 

'XSikotiiheteps might the ebony figure "f' 

here foUow the arrangement of Gauthier, a. LI seems to Mcord bettor mth *e 
artiaac development than that of Naville, which puts N'Wau.-ra alter to 
ei^ temple. The order of Gputhier for the Mentohetets is as foUows. statmg 

the distinctive An-namt and Ka cartouche ^ 


I. Netorheat. 

IL Ncb.taui Ra.neb.tauL 

III ? Sonkh.ab.tauL 

IV? Sma.taui Ra.neb.hept. 

V. Sonkh.iaui.f Ra.sonkb.ka, 

VI. Ra. mer, onkh. 
Ra.skho.ne. 



c 
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A S^a/ut. 


Iok'no*'?* KolpluTM from Gcbdcjm. the head 

by Gauthier. ^ The kst kmg here is not placed 

td ST£r^ ■;=s-SJ-r 

sliSMy a<imlin». massive ‘’"“^ '‘°*‘>'“ *“""8“ 

Sudams. Tie v .^ . ProjecUon. a typeseea now In some 

cl-BaM type uT^^L '‘'‘™ 'rift fts Doir 

there was a familv tvue * anrf h e-k ™ “ !.?* shows that 

by its rssembtani ^ ‘S'”'- 

who dedicated his statue in the temni» ff*** * successor of Ra.ncb.hept, 

not weii rewarded for the obiects foiLd ° '* “testor. When workmen are 

record of its original nh^ snd ^ .,! T ^' 'rift-nt eny 

this figure belonged—the burial chamber—tii P<»sjtion to which 

or elsewhere—we mieht h^vn fiTsiri <•». k- shrine—the iamily shrines—■ 

portraits known from Egypt. ^ bistonc value of one of the most strildn^ 


W. M. Funders Petrie. 
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ON THE USE OF BEESWAX AND RESIN AS VARNISHES IN THEBAN 

TOMBS. 

In 50m« of the tombs in the Theban Necropolis it appears that wax was mixed 
with the colonis used for the wall-pointings. The use of wax for tliis purpose 
has not been mentioned before, to the knowledge of the writer, but on turning 
over fragments of mud plaster from the w'alls of the tomb of Antef (No. 155! 
which had been buried in rubbish for some considerable time, he found that many 
of the colours were covered with a thin grey coating or skin. A brief examina¬ 
tion on the spot proved this to be a wax, and a further investi^tbn by 
Mr. Robert Mond in London gave the same result. A close examination of the 
w^Is of other tombs then revealed the fact that wax was fairly frequently used 
as a fixative or as a \'amish in tombs ranging from the tune of Amenophis I to 
that of Amenophis II. That the use of wax should be limited to this short penod 
is interesting, but up to tlie present it has not been detected in tombs of either 
an earlier or a later date. 

At the present day, the wax remains upon the tomb walls as a greyish and 
partially opaque skin which is readily detachable from the colour beneath, and 
thus gives impression at first sight that it was merely applied as a kind of varnish. 
Mr. Mond has however found in the sample submitted to him that the substance 
was as plentiful in the middle and bottom layers of the colours as on the surface, 
which su^csts that the paint was mixed with the wax before being applied to 
the walls. The melting-point of the wax in the samples examined was 64® C., 
and as the melting-point of beeswax is 61® to 64® C., it seems probable that it 
was beeswax which was employed. Beeswax is one of the materials impoi^d 
into Egypt from the Sudan at the present day, and doubtless was in ancient 
days. The wax produced in Egypt is of a very poor quality and dark in colour. 
There is strong evidence that in some cases the wax ivas applied to the surface 
of the colours instead of being mixed intimately with them. 

In several tombs, and notably on the walls of the inner passage of the tomb 
of KenamQn (No. 93). the wax has been applied in this manner rather carelesaly. 
and has encroached on, and slightiy darkened, the white ground of the painted 
scenes. In the tomb of Antef (No. 155). the painter did not trouble to go round 
the small patches of the grey ground to avoid darkening them, but covered them 
:>lsn with wax. 

Tliere is no doubt that the application of wax was found greatly to improve 
the brilliance of the colours, especially the reds, blues, and greens. The re-mdting 
of the wax on small painted fragments leads to the colours brightening up in an 
extraordinary way. 
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The question ajrises how this wax was applied, for even in a liot cUniate 
like that of Egjfpt it would never naturally be in a more melted cxmdition than 
just pasty. It iSj therefore, probable that it was mixed with some solvent, such 
as a volatile oil like turpentine ; the process of applying heated wax to the walls, 
as was done in the case of the Ha warn portrait panels, would have been extremely 
tedious and uncertain. It would also take a considerable' time to cover the walls 
of a tomb in this manner. 

It is possible, of course, that an open brazier was held close to the portion of 
the wall to be treated, and a lump of wax then rubbed over the portion thus 
heated. A second application of the brazier locally to parts thus prepared would 
cause the wax to be well absorbed by the paint and plaster. If this method 
were the one adapted, it would perhapis account for wax being found right through 
a colour and tiot only on the surface, as w-ell as overrunning the limits intended. 

The following is a list of those tombs in which the waxing of colours has been 
observed:— 


Tomb 

l-i 

Nebamun .. 

1 * 

.. Hatshepsowet. 


351. 

.A-kenkOse ,. 

. . 

.. Early Tuthmosis HI (?}. 

11 

1 . 55 * 

Antef 


. . TtTHMOSlS III. 

M 

39 - 

Poimre 

. . 

., Tuthhcjsis hi. 

rp 

Si, 

Anena 

m 1 

.. .A.MESOPHIS I^Tuthmosis III 

yy 

S 3 . 

Amexemhet 

A m 

Tuthmosis III. 

pr 

86. 

Menkheperrasoxb 

,, Tuthmosis III. 

ee 

93 * 

Kexaiuux .. 

n « 

.. Ahekophis 11. 


The colours in the tomb of PuimrC are applied direct to the stone without 
an intervening coat of plaster. 

In many tombs the wall paintings were covered with a varnish, which was 
made from some kind of resin, whose variety cannot, however, be ascertained 
M yet. In some of these tombs, the varnish is well preserved, though darkened 
in tone, but in others it has either scaled off through being applied too thickly, 
or it shows a badly cracked or figured surface. Instances also occur where the 
varnish has become much blackened through age, more especially in those tombs 
which have been inhabited, a resin varnish apparently having a great affinity 
for Smoke. Sometimes varnish wfas applied to the whole surface of a wall, but 
more usually only certain ooIoutb were treated with it, these being principallv 
yellows and reds. It is difficult in some cases to distinguish between colours so 
treated, owing to the varnish darkening in tone (Tomb 150 and others). 

There is stro^ reason to suspect that a varnish or similar medium was 
mixed wi^ the pigments as well as applied to their surfaces, as some colours 
show a slight gloss combined with a peculiarly hard surface, the appearance of 
which is totally unlike that of a colour which has had a vamish applied only to 
its si^ace. It is to be regretted that up to the present only a few samples of 
varnished colours have been examined, owing to lack of material. It is highly 
undesirable to obtain samples direct from the tomb walls (which has been done 
in the past) and the only W’ay is to obtain them from fallen fragments found in 
tlie course of excavatreg a tomb, which are either too poor to replace on its walls 
Or whose proper position cannot be determined. 

For those interested in this special question there is given below a list of 
some tombs whose paintings have either been varnished or possibly had a vamish 
mixed with their pigments :— 


Tomb 40. 

Amenkotpe .. 

pp 

52- 

Nakht 

■■ 

64. 

Hexerexheh 

v * 

74 - 

Thanuny 

it 

90. 

Nes.amus 

pp 

93 - 

KesamOn .. 

JJ 

130. 

May ,. 

ft 

m- 

Pere 

ii 

161, 

Nakht 

t* 

175- 

(Name lost) .. 
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.. Whole walls varnished. 

., Varnish applied only to limbs of some 
small female figures. 

.. Reds, blues, and greens, varnished. 

,. Varnish applied to some of the greens. 

., Yellow'S appear to Have been treated. 

.. Whole walls varnished and others waxed. 

.. Reds and yellows varnished. 

.. Reds varnished in places. 

., Many colours varnished, 

.. Reds and yellows varnished. 

All the tombs mentioned above belong to the period of the late XVllIth 
dynasty, the majority being of the time of Tuthmosis IV. Up to the present no 
example^ have been found in the Necropolis of tombs of an earlier date that 
have been varnished whoUy or partially, with the possible exception of yeUows. 

A certain yellow used in the Theban Necropolis which was made from a impound 
of arsenic (orpiment) was generally applied over a white ground owing to its 
transparency. It thus acquires a glazed appearance which to the casual eye 

suggests a varnish. .... 

There is not any known case of the employment of varnish for the purprae 
of protecting or enhancing colours in Ramesside tombs, wdth the one exception 
of Tomb 33. of Thoy or To. Probably varnish was soon found to be unsatis¬ 
factory as a’raedium for tomb decoration, though it was extensively used in the 
XlXth-XXth dynasties and later, for the decoration of coffins and funeral 

furniture. , . , . 

The question now arises as to where the resin or resins were procured to 

manufacture such varnishes, Egypt does not produce any resin-bearing tre®. 
w-ith the exception of the acacia, and the nearest source of supply would be 
Syria and the North Coast of Africa, from which places sandarac and mastic are 

obtained. , . .. ■ j j 

Prof. Laurie has examined the question fairly closely m his Matertais of 

the Painters’ Craft (p. 31)- where, in discussing a certain varnish found on a 
coffin of the XIXth dynasty, he concludes that the varnish used was a natural 
semi-liquid resin as obtained from the tree, bke our Venice turpentine or Canada 
balsam, probably laid on after wanning. He also states (p. 30J that a solid 
resin liquified bv heat cannot be evenly spread on a surface, and it at once cracks 
on Now in Tombs 5a and 139. in which some female figures are thickly 

coated with a resinous varnish, it would appear that this w’as the method employed; 
for the varnish, besides being laid on coarsely, is now covered with numerous 
fissures and cracks (s« Nakht and Pere). In other tombs, also, the appearance 
of the varnish is very similar, which leads one to suppose that here again the 
resin was applied to the colours hot and not mixed with a solvent. On the other 
hand, there arc tombs in which the varnish is fairly evenly spread and quite 
free from the blemishes mentioned above. One is, therefore, forced to the con¬ 
clusion that in some tombs the resin was applied to the walk after being Uquified 
by heat, and that in others a solvent was used with the resin to make a vamkh 
either to coat or mut with the colours. What this solvent was it is impossible 
to say, as resin is only soluble in alcohol, turpentine or petroleum. If. as seems 
likely,' turpentine was the solvent used, it could only have been procured from 
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S3rria juid the North of Europe, while petroleum, which is present in Egypt, 
could only have been obtained in an unrefined state. 

Egypt’s strong trade connection with Syria in the XVIIIth dynasty was 
probably responsible for the marked change observable in tomb decoration at 
tliat period’ and for the introduction of the use of resin as a varnish. Syria at 
that time was exporting a (quantity of material which may have been new to the 
Egyptuins, and of which they did not properly understand the tfces . The 
employment of varnish as a means of protecting colours, or perhaps for the pur- 
poM of brightening them, was a radical change which did not last very long, 
owipg perhaps to the inborn conservatism of the Egyptian, or to the fact that 
it was found that a varnish did not in the end improve a colour but act ually 
darkened it. 

Ernest Mackay. 

[The use of wax may be seen, mixed with dark green colour, as a filling of 
the hieroglyphs on the red granite coffin of Ramessu 111 in the Louvre ; also in 
incised figures on the wooden coffins (Univ. Coll.), This w^is probably the earlier 
stage of using coloured wax for portrait painting. The use of clear wax over 
colours was noted on the late sarcophagus of Ankhiui at Hawara ; this suggested 
securing the stucco by melted wax, and hence the excavators’ system of using 
para^ wax as a preservative. As to the use of turpentine as a solvent for wax 
or resin, tlie totural turpentine would be useless, being a thick syrupy resin. It 
is only the distilled oil of turpentine that would be of use. PUny describes two 
rude methods of distillation. “ From pitch an oil is extracted ... it is 
made by boiling the pitch and spreading fleeces over the vessels to catch the steam, 

then wringing them oat.*’ (XV. 7.) - In Europe tar is extracted from 
fte toncli tree by the agency of fire ... The wood of the tree is chopped 
into sn^ billets, and then put into a furnace, which is heated by fires lighted on 
every side. The ^t steam that exudes flows in the form of water into a reservoir 
ma^ for its reception ; in Syria this substance is known as cedrium, and it possesses 
such remarkable strength, that in Egypt the bodies of the dead after being steeped 
m it, am preserved from all corruption,” (XVI. ai.) From this it seems that 
in the later times, at least, an oil of turpentine was prepared in Syria for 
Eg>Tt- The resin empbyed to coat paintings is described thus; “ From the 
sarco oolla {Pcftaea Sarcocotla, Linn.) a gum exud^ that is remarkably useful to 

painters . . . similar to incense dust in appearance, and the white kind is 
preferred to the red,” (XIII, 30 .)—F.P.] 


.. OtliM things Flora] Iriexea and onmiacntal ceiliogs and the use of 

*** ^ ornament when that oraament was employed as 
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THE KINGS OF ETHIOPIA. 


The journal Sudan NoUs and Querits, issued quarterly since January, 1918, is 
mainly devoted to the customs and folk-lore of various tribes, a most needful 
hdp to administrators. The only articles touching Egypt are a senes on the 
history of Ethiopia by Dr. Rcisner, which is mostly familiar ground to our readers, 
The important new statement is the list of Ethiopian kings, as discovered and 
arranged from the excavations of the Harvard-Boston Expedition, Those with 
an asterisk are newly found. 


Taharqa 
Tanutaraon 
Piankhy II 

Atlonersa. 

Senkamanseken 

*AnIamaa 

Aspalta 

Amtalqa 

♦Malenaqan 

•Nalrua'aya 

Netafclabataman 

♦Karkaman 


B,C. 


B.C. 

68S-663 

*Astat>cirqaman 

466-463 

663-653 

•Sa’ashcriqa 

463-443 

653-633 

*Nasakhma 

443-438 

633-623 

*Malew]yaman ... 

438-408 

623-603 

♦Talakhaman 

408-403 

603-573 

* Amanhcri nutarik 

403-373 

573-553 

^Baskakeren 

373-372 

553'-538 

• ? . 

372-368 

538-528 

♦ ? .. 

368-348 

528-523 

Harsiotef... 

348-313 

523-503 

Piankalaiaf?) ... 

313-29S 

503-488 

Nastasen. 

298-278 


The order has been settled by the principle of sequence datings the reseni'^ 
blances of one group of objects to another indicating their order of connection. 
The lengths of reigns seem to be approxiimtions of ten or twenty years, or 
sometimes five or fifteen^ arrived at apparently by the amount of work observed 
in cadi reign. The beginning and end of the list is fixed by contact with 
Egyptian sources. Any student of Ethiopic history will need this number 
(Januaiyi 1919), which can be obtained {3^-) Sudan Goverament Railways 

Office, 5, Northumberland Avenue, London* W.C. This journal may well be the 
basis of a national magazine of the Sudan, 
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NILE BOATS AND OTHER MATTERS, 

(Coniinued.) 

We must now describe! iiow ibis constructive dif!icalty, making a skin compraed 
of many pieces into a continuous whole, one which could withstand longitudinal 
and transverse strains without yielding, was overcome. 

Our wooden boats, whether " carvel " or *' cUnkcr " built, depend to a large 
extent upon the ribs which, however, would not maintain their verticality but for 
the skin of planks nailed to tlieir outer sides : the ancient boat is a unit, a shell. 
The method made use of for holding the short planks one to the other becomes 
therefore a matter of the first importance. The ked plank (as I will call it) 
in the case of the Museum boats is made of but few pieces, so as to avoid the 
weakness of joints. 

The wood of which these ancient boats are built is the same as that made 
use of to-day, very hard, but impossible to procure in straight lengths, hence 
the method of building up and fitting together of the parts as here described. 

Iron was not made use of, perhaps not available in sufficient quantities. 

We might have expected to find pins or pegs driven into holes prepared for 
them in the upper and lower planks, but if they are present in these speciinens 
of ancient boat builc^ng they cannot be seen.^ In the present case we find only 
dovetails with the occasional use of a species of tongue, w'bich will presently 
be described (Fig. 5), 

Countersunk recesses are prepared along the long sides of the planks and cut 
about half through their thickness (see A); into these the dovetails are forced, 
always on the inside of the huU, The butting joints of the keel planks are 
fastened together with large dovetails, 

1 venture to suppose that we should go wrong were we to assume that all 
boats of the period were built precisely as are the Museum specimens. 

In the volumes before referred to on Beni Hasan, Part II, Plate XII, we 
see several boats differing in shape from those usually depicted. The hulls arc 
deeper; the greater draught must liave enabled them to take considerable cargoes. 
In such boats the method of joining plank to plank with long pegs instead of with 
dovetails—which pegs and dovetails are now replaced by long iron nails, clinched, 
may have been employed. But, on the other hand, it must be kept in view 
that a clumsy draughtsman may be very responsible for a difference between 
one hull and another. 

None of the ancient drawings are to scale. 

In constructing a great barge such as that which is depicted at Deir el-Bahii 
and capable of larrying two obelisks, each of them some 33*0 m. in length, the 
construction of the hull must have been a matter of great care and no little 
sdenoe. 

Denied the help of iron, and without the command of a variety of long 
straight timbers ; with the cross strains the structure must have been submitted 

• In our own mediaeval carpentry we find magnificeDt roots, held toother entirely by 
oak pegs: tor ercample at Weatmiaster HhU. 


Nile Beats and Other Matters. 
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to in getting the two immense monoliths on hoard; in taking the chancts of 
ru nning on a sond OF mudbank on the way down the river, and finally in 
unloading; the hull must needs have been a rcaUy sdentifio combination of 
timbers. Whence came the large timbers ? Are we at all justified in supposing 
that there might have been more science displayed in building a barge in the 
XVIIlth dynasty than in the XHth ? 

We should bear in mind that long before the Xllth dynasty prodigious blocks 
of granite were brought down from the Aswin quarries for the Pyramids and for 
ttie temples at Saqqara. 

As regards ship construction, it would probably be less difficult to support 
a great Mreight distributed over a large area, as in the case of obelisks, than 
it would be to support a similar weight concentrated, as in the case of a block, 
over a smaller area. It would seem impossible that dovetails alone could have 
held together the planks of the hull. The main strength of such a structure 
cannot have been merely in the skin, but must have been within, by making use 
of trusses and similar methods, clothed with the cleverly combined skin. 

I may be pardoned if I make a short extract from a letter written me by 
the late Mr. Francis Elgar, Director of Naval Construction to tlte British 
Government. He says, " The two great obelisks of Kamak, 97 ft. 6 in. long, 
could be carried on a boat about 220 ft. long and 69 ft, beam, upon a draft of 
water of about 4 ft. 6 in. or not exceeding 5 ft " He was much interested in 
this question. 

^me of the largest passenger steamers on the Nile approach this length 
but differ exceedingly in beam, they move on the river after its volume has 
considerably diminished; but except at the very crown of high Nile, a barge 
of 69 ft, beam and 5 ft. draft would present great di£6cu]ties in navigation. As 
we have already said, merely to construct a vessel of such beam and yet of so 
shallow a draft under the limitations which pressed upon the ancient Egyptians 
must indeed have been a difficult matter. Whence came the necessary knowledge, 
at what remote period did the people begin to atscumulate the ejqMrience which 
culminated in their power to deal with immense weights, lifting them, tnuis^ 
porting them, unloading them, and this not only in the Xllth or XVIIlth 
dynasties, but in the Illrd or IVth ? 

It is not easy for those unaccustomed to deal with figured dimensions to 
realise merely by reading a statement of numbers of feet, how large a thing a 
barge would be, such as that mentioned by Dr. Elgar. Let me give an example. 
James Fergusson, in the monumental work, his History of Architecture, gives 
the following dimensions of Westminster Hall: 6 S ft. 'Aide and 239 
When we compare these with the dimensions required for the barge 69 ft. wide 
and 220 ft. long, we can realise what a serious business it must have been to 
build, to load, to to a*, to narigate and finally to unload such a structure even 
under the best conditions. 

To return to the boat in the Museum, which would be of very light draft 
and not intended to receive cargo. The dovetailing has been aheady described 
(Kg. 5). Thera is, however, another method by which the planks were held 
together, more akin to pegs and perhaps more effective (see Fig. 5), 

Sometimes one, sometimes two tongues of wood are projected from the 
plank above and driven down into holes made to receive them in the plank below. 
In one case the tongue is 0.20 m. in length, 0,08 m. in thickness, and 0.15 m, 
in projection. 
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The section ot the boat (Fig. i) shows that there Lb not, as we might have 
expected, a stout nm, or gunwale, forming a top rail to the huU (Fig. 6), 

In this we see the ingenious method adopted by the boat-builders to 
tie together in their length the planks which form the gunwale—such as it is* 
No doubt a rope of fresh hide was bound tightly round the central tongue* The 
hide contracts in drying and in result an exceeditigly close and strong junction 
is secured* The method is still made use of. The great yard of a dahabcah, 
usually made in three pieces and in length averaging more than 33*0 m., has Uxt 
two largest pieces covered at their junction with a fresh hide^ which, contracting 
as it dries and assisted by nope, withstands easily the great strain to vvhi^ the 
yaxd is exposed under the tension of the sail. Tlie yard of my own boat w’as 
fnliy 35.0 m* in length. This yard w'as on one occasion broken in half by the 
wind strain, but at the }iinctiori of the two heaviest pieces of the Umberp one 
of which broken, and which junction was fortified as usual by hide^ no 
damage appeared, 

It will be observed that the hull of the ancient boat is assisted to maintain 
its shape by eleven thwarts or cross-pieces, which are carried through the 
thickness of the skin of the hull and firmly fixed in position* They are visible 
from the outside. They support the deck planks, 

A notable example of the w^ay in which the thwarts were made use of in 
construction can be observed in the sculptures at the temple of Hatshepsut at 
Dejr cl-BahariJ 

On PI, CLIII we see a considembic number of large rowing boats, which 
arc being made use of to tow the barge which carries two obelisks. The ends of 
the thwarts are seen piercing the hull. On PI, CLIV we sec the great barge 
itself carrying the obelisks. The thwarts arc in three ranges, one above the other, 
which is a proof that they fonned most important members in the inner 
construction of this large hull. 

In the case of the boats in the Cairo Museum, planks are laid, their ends 
resting on the thw'arts and thus forming a movable deck. 

This is a very usual method of forming a deck to-day. 

At A A on the plan. Fig, 3, are indicated the places occupied by two posts 
to which the steering paddies were attached. Steering paddles — not rudders, 
as we understand them — are dearly shown on Pis, CLIII and CLl V Ddr el-Bahufi 
above referred to* The steering paddles were attached by ropes or thongs to 
the upper end of tlie vertical poles (see PL CLIV), 

In the Museum boat there is no indication that they were provided with 
a mast. Had there been such we must find sockets on the centre plank at the 
bottom of the t>oat. 

It is to be regretted that another illustration of boat building, in addition 
to that already referred to, is not known to us. Of boats already built and in use 
we have many examples. We must take refuge with Herodotus^ who gives a 
short and not very iUnmiitating description of how boats w^ere built in the book 
EuUrp^. 

Of the passage in this book relating to boat building, various readings have 
been pn>duccd* none of them very hcJpfuL Let us refer to that by Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson, Th^ Mann^$ and Cusfonis of ih^ Ancient Egyptians^ new edition 

I The Tempk vf Deir d by Ed. NavUle, Part VI, Pls. CLIII and CL1V» 

Egypt Expk>nLtioi] Fumdi. igp&r 
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by Sami, Birch. Murray, Vol IT, p. W7. " The Egyptian boats of burthen 
are made of a thorn wood very similar to the lotus of Cyrcnc, from which a tear 
exudes caUed gum. Of this tree they cut planks measuring about two cubits, 
and having arranged them like bricks they build the boat in the following manner. 
They fasten the planks round finn long pegs and after this stretch over the 
surface a series of girths, but without any ribs, and the whole within is bound by 
bands of papyrus. .4 single rudder is then put through the keel, etc,, etc." 
Wilkinson then gives a small woodcut (to which I refer the reader) which 
certainly does not at all agree with the Museum boat above described, nor with 
the way in which a naggr is built now. On p, 209 he gives a drawing of a boat 
the hull of which is constructed with thwarts as in the Museum specimens. 
None of the boats so beautifully sculptured In the rdiefs at Deir el-Bahri, above 
referred to, suggest a method of construction such as that evolved from Herodotus 
by Wilkinson. 

As I do not pretend to penetrate the mysteries of Greek texts, I have 
referred the question to my kind friend, Dr, Griffith, of Oxford. 

He refers to a commentary on Herodotus by How and Wells, Oxford, 1912, 
Vol. I, p. 214, These commentators translate the passage in question as follows : 

" Tlie long bolts at frequent intervals were, so to speak, the string on 
which the short pieces were strung, they were driven in vertically to the layers." 
The words "string" and "strung'' are not to be taken in the sense of tied 
together, but " attached." just as we find the word frequently used to-day. 
The bolts at frequent intervals were driven in vertically, as we see in the 
Museum boats. 

If wc may assume that the word " layers " should be taken to mean 
" horizontally laid planks," we find ourselves to be very near to some parts of the 
construction of the Museum boats, and also near to the method shown at Beni 
Hasan, Furthermore, we are very near to the method of construction as 
practised to-day, as we shall presently see, 

Carey's translation is as vague as that of WiUdnson. How any boat can be 
" bound within by bands of papyrus," it is hard to say, but if the translator has 
put a wrong value on the Greek word and has translated as " bound ’* a word 
which should really be " caulked," he then describes that w'hich is done to-day 
and must always have been done or the boat would not float. 

The example of boat building before referred to from Beni Hasan (see 
Fig. 2} shows most clearly the planking formed of short pieces of wood and the 
Vertical " butting" joints so distributed that, like bricks in a wall, no one joint 
comes immediately above the joint below. In this the description given by 
Herodotus is completely supported. 

Seeing how fast many handicrafts making use of traditional methods are 
dj'ing out in Egypt, it may be of interest to describe how I saw a naggr built in 
the year of grace The way differs not materially from the methods in use 

in the Xllth dynasty. I had the good fortune to see the business carried through 
under my eyes for the following reason. Sweet brotherly love docs not always 
flourish between the inhabitants of neighbouring villages in Egypt. The two are 
very ready to fly at one another's throats. If harm cannot be done on a large 
scale it can be done on a small. 

The noble and lofty principles inculcated by Mahomed are as thoroughly 
neglected as are the precepts of Christianity at home. There is the Hiff^nce 
that the Egyptian is but emerging from the infamous misrule of the Turk; he 
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places but little confidencft in the administration of the law; he prefersito ad¬ 
minister the law with his own hand. He begins with his tongue, his hands quickly 
follow, and violences are enacted. With us, happily, the law has a much greater 
power than In Egypt. We are forced to behave better. 

In consequence of the above state of things and fearing that the wood, tools, 
etc., etc., might be stolen by way of revenge (no doubt the other side would call 
it justice), it was suggested that the naggr should be built on the river bank 
just below my house which, being at a considerable distance from the contending 
villages and having about it an aroma of the Government, there would be cast a 
halo of safety over both the materials and the operations, 

I thus was introduced to some customs, more or less local, connected with 
carrying through the business which are not without their interest. 

When it has been determined that a boat of this type shall be built, it is first 
necessary to select the builder, a craftsman who is classed amongst carpenters 
and confines himself eWefiy to boat building. The carpenter, being instructed 
how many " dim " (yards) in length the boat is to be, agrees on a price, The 
" dira balady ” or country dira is 58 centimetres in length = 23 inches. 

The carpenter Is paid at per "dira " of runniiig length. Nothing is said about 
the beam of the boat or its draught. The carpenter carries in his head certain 
proportions of beam and draught in relation to length t a traditional system. 

Judging by the clumsy tubs these boats always are, whether we meet with 
them at Omdurman. Dongoia. Asw 4 n or Aasitit, we are justified in believing 
that the lines on which they are built are altogether traditional. A boat to take 
two masts is as clumsy in its proportions as a boat the building of which I am 
about to describe, taking one mast. The proportions differ materially from those 
of the boats in the Cairo Museum, 

The naggr is built entirely for capacity. The draft and beam are, in pne^ 
portion to the length, far greater than are those of the Museum boate. Of 
ancient boats tbcrc are countless models from tombs and as many drawings or 
sculptures upon the walls of tombs. In all cases there is shown a considerable 
part of the bull, both at the bow and the stem, out of the water. The difficulty 
of moving such a boat against a head wind must have been great (we have all 
doubtless experienced the difficulty in a gondola). The boats to convey mer¬ 
chandise, of which we see examples so carefully depicted in the Temple of Deir 
cl-Bahri, are built on the same lines. The naggr of these daj’s differs con¬ 
siderably. 

In any case the existing form is evidently of very long standing. I would 
like to ask whether we are really justified in supposing that the models of boats 
in the Museums are at all correct. I do not believe that they are more than 
sketches. The same remark unquestionably may be made as regards the drawings 
or sculptures. They are symbols. 

All students of Egyptology know the beautiful sculptured scenes on the 
walls of the Temple at Ddr el-Bahri before referred to. The workmanship of 
the sculptor is so flue, so exact, and many details are set forth with such manifest 
accuracy that the impression at first received certainly is that here, at least, we 
stand before measured drawings; everything must be drawn to scale as in the 
drawings of an architect. 

But the more the sculptures are studied, the more manifest it becomes that 
it b the method of delineation that produces the effect; these beautiful works are, 
in fact, not to scale. Dr Elgar told me he had come to the same conclusion as 
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stated above and more especially b thb the case with the delineation of the great 
barge bearing the obelisks, and he gave hb reasons which were, to me, quite 
conclusive, but are too long to state here and too technical. 

To return to building what I will call " our naggr," There are sundry 
customs which cluster round the proceeding. 

The carpenters go forth up and down the river to buy the wood. Thb b, 
very usually, in the form of standing trees, which are carefully examined in 
regard to the possibility of cutting them into useful and handy pieces. 

We must bear in mind that none of the w'ood is artificially bent; all the 
curved pieces, such for example as the planks forming the bow, must needs be 
cut to shape by the skilful carpenter with an adze, and wonderful it b to observe 
the certainty wth which he wields thb instrument. With the saw also certain 
slight curvature b obtained. The wood, trees or planks, are purchased by the 
employer. All surplus wood broi^ht upon the ground belongs to the carpenter. 

The carpenter b. further, entitled to be fed by the employer during the 
progress of the works, and that not >vith ordinary everyday durra bread and 
such like, but pigeous, chicken and other luxuries must be prosided. 

The neighbours of the employer are also placed under contribution; they 
arc supposed to consider that the building of a boat isa mattcrof interest and use 
common to all, so they frequently visit the work, consume a great amount of 
time in useless talk and bring as presents to the employer, but for the use of the 
carpenter, eatables of v'arious sorts. 

Custom further dictates that the carpenters (for in the case under considera¬ 
tion tliere were two) receive a complete outfit of clothes, such as people of their 
degree usually wear. When the boat is ready to be launched, the carpenters 
receive a second suit. Coffee b, of course, being freely adminbtered to the 
carpenters and visitors during the whole time of construction. 

The employer, in addition to the wood, has to find all necessary nails and 
bring them to the site. 

The wood made use of is that of the acacia Nitotica, knosen on the Nile as 
" sunt," a slow-growing tree hard and dose in grain. The tree can grow to a 
considerable size, but it seldom gets a chance. A stem of a metre in diameter 
is thought very' large. After purchase tlie whole tree stem, large branches and 
small, b brought to the river side after being in part cut up to facilitate 
transport. Having arrived, the pieces of wood are scientifically sorted, all the 
timber to be used for the naggr ^ing laid on the slope of the rivet bank, just 
within the water, so as to be kept always damp. 

The carpenter brings hb own saws, hammers, adzes and big augers, also 
a pair of gibbet-like affairs which are used with much craft to prop the timber 
for sawing. A spot having been selected close to the river side (it must be under¬ 
stood that the work is usually undertaken during the going dow'n of the Nile i 
if the Nile b rising the spot selected b high on the bank, so near as to farilitatA 
the floating of the finished boat) a sufficient piece of land is made level, the naggr 
being built parallel with the stream. Just north of it a little hut of duria. straw 
b made to form a shelter from the prevailing north-west wind. In thb the in¬ 
terested parties live until the work is linbhed, thus keeping watch over the 
materials and the progress of affairs. 

Let us say that the naggr, when finished, will be 24 ft, long over all. 

A straight line b laid down on the levelled surface of the selected site, by 
the aid of a piece of string, its direction parallel with the river, and on either 
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side of it, alternately^ a small stuuip of a branch is fixed in the ground. In the 
meantime the keel, which is to rest on the before-named stumps, b being prepared, ^ 

From small tree stems of a suitable size the longest available pieces are got: 
let us say three. These are, with the adze, w'orked smooth along die top. The 
two sides are dressed vertically but not very true: the under part is left rough 
and shapeless. The three pieces arc halved together, drilled with the auger 
and mighty spiked nails procured from Cairo are driven in and clinched. The 
keel thus formed is placed on the stumps and is fixed to them by long nails. 

It will be observed that in establishing a keel we have departed from the 
method of the Museum boats and it may be presumed, of the andents, for neither 
in models nor wall drawings do we see an>'thing that suggests a keel. As soon, 
however^ as it was decided to make use of a hinged rudder and not of the steering 
paddle, a vertical stem pest bec^e a necessity. It must be presumed that 
with thb change the keel also was introduced^ as without that the stem post could 
hardly have been made firm at the bottom. 

The carpenter now prepares the stern post. It consists of a straiglit piece 
worked square in section, by means of the adze* and halved at the bottom end 
to the keel, A spike nail or two is driven in^ a fixing which seems very inadequate 
and indeed would be so were it not that by the method of building the hull 
every part of the structure assists in supporting every other part (Fig. 8). 

The bow of the naggr is a more imposing affair tlian the stem. Having 
selected some knees from the wood lying on the bank, three curved pieces are 
cut and then shaped by the adze: they form when set together a somewhat 
imperfect quadrant. They are halved and nailed together in the way already 
described for the keel and the stem postp arc quite neatly fitted, being finally 
dressed down wiUi the adze after they are fixed in position (Fig. 7). 

Where the curved pieces for the bow start upward from the keeh the bottom 
piece projects dow^nward below the keel some four inches or more, 

I could not ascertain that the carpenter knew why he made it thus. It 
seemed with him a matter entirely of tradition^ but one can imagine that long 
since the ad\*antage of such a projection was observed. WTien the keel strikes 
upon a sand or mud bland, the projection w^ould make a groove in the yielding 
surface, through which,the keel w'ould more easily follow. 

Before the steni post or bow arc permanently fixed, a piece of string is 
procured, also a piece of red odine, which the sandstone hilb in Upper Egypt 
provide 50 liberally. It is caUed moghra." Tlte ochre, in water, provides a red 
sediment: this is the pigment in which the string is soaked. The string is hdd 
along the middle of the upper surface of the keel and then plucked. The 
ochre is thus deposited in a straight line. In the same way straight hues 
were made, both vertical and horizontalp m remote times, as hundreds of tomb 
interiors still show^ 

By eye the stem post and rib for the bow^ are set up, a string is stretched from 
the top of the one to the top of the other, and by means of a plumb bob made of a 
heavy nail and a piece of string, the centre line or axis of the hull b established. 

It is not a little fascinating to w’atch these effective but primitive methods 
being put into operation. Excepting in the presence of the iron nail, there is 
not one of these methods that by a study of the ancient drawings and buildings 
we cannot see to have been in uso four or five thousand years ago. 

^ ta Fig. 3, from Beni Hasan, we see the sticks sot tip so as to keep the fiuU in its place. 
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The Egyptian knew how to ejtMUte work, when he was called upon to do it, 
which in its perfection has never been exceeded, as, for example, the external 
masonry of the Great Pyramid, Except in some of our finest metal work of to-day, 
screw gauges and things of that sort, we never approach it. What absolute 
precision and mastery over the most stubborn materials, what fineness of 
modelling of tlic mouth and cheeks of a statue did he not attain 1 We are still 
at a loss to know' with what means he reached this perfection. 

In other pieces of work where such accuracy was not required, he worked 
in a manner far more rough and undoubtedly the handiwxtrk was, for the most 
part, guided by the eye alone. 

The naggr wc are now engaged upon comes under the last category. 
\Vhen one tests what the carpenter has done by a twentieth century standard 
and observes the tools and methods made use of, one is not a little astonished 
bow so considerable a degree of correctness has been arrived at. On the other 
hand, a naggr of but a few years old wears an aspect of hoar antiquity. 

Worked, as all the surfaces have been, by the adze, the surfaces being 
without pitch, tar. paint or varnish, they acquire a silvery hue and distinctive 
texture that wood from the saw or plane never gets. The rudder, although not 
belonging to the old order of things, is so rough in its make as to suggest a frag¬ 
ment of an old bam door, whilst the sails are usually the worse for wear. 

The bow, stem post and keel connecting them standing complete, a little 
flag bearing the name of Allah is set up at the highest point of the bow- and remaiiis 
there during further building operations. 

A reciter of the Koran, for a consideration, abo atten(b» occasionally: it is 
furthermore helpful to the success of the operations that pious and complimentary 
remarks should freely be made. 

The large saw already mentioned as brought by the carpenter now comes 
into work, A trunk of tree, after the adze has reduced it to a section more or 
less sqiiarc, is marked with slightly curved lines, more or less parallel. This is 
done by means of the string charged with moghra " (red ochre) which is held 
by one of the carpenters in short lengths of perhaps g tns„ and then plucked. 
The direction of the string is slightly changed after each plucking until, at last, 
a long line somewhat curved is dearly marked. 

We now come to the erection of the sawing frame. Two fairly stout branches, 
selected from the stock of wood, have been set vertically, their ends buried deep 
in the alluvium of the river bank ; a cross piece joins them at the top, they are 
firmly roped together. The piece of a tree to be sawn is tilted up against the cross 
piece. The'*gibbets" above referred to are placed under the other end of the 
piece to be operated on. The diagram Fig, IX shows how the gibbets are used, 
k, B and C, D are roped together tightly. The trunk or log to be sawn 
extends from the cross piece first described and is rested on the cross piece of 
the gibbets A, C. The whole affair, ricketty as it appears, keeps steady. One 
man stands on the trunk or log to be sawn, the other stands below. A handy 
saw-pit is established but without the pit. Tlie contrivance can be set up almost 
anywhere. 

The sawyer below observes the curvature of the red ochre lines which are 
above him; directing the saw along these Lines, three or four stout planks are 
produced to the shape intended. 

In the case 1 am describing the planks were about 4 ins. = zo cm. thick 
and as long as the trunk or log would permit. 
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Sundry planks, some z metres long, were obtamed which were used for the 
bottom of the hull. 

The planks are not nailed down on to the keel, but fitted against the sides 
which, as we have said above, were got to shape not by sawing but by the adae. 
The keel projects, when all is finished, but little below the skin of the bull. 

It may be supposed that by the ^mewhat rough method of work above 
described, the sides of the keel are not very true. The difficulty is got over in 
the old Egyptian manner, as it was done by the masons. The piece of material 
to be set in place is fitted to the irregularities of the piece already established. 
None of the keel is cut away. 

The way in which the adjusttnent of the planks to the keel is made is as 
follows. The sides of the keel are painted with a liquid mixture of Nile mud. 
Before this is quite dry, the plank to be adjusted is held in position against the 
mud paint. Where that paint comes off on the side of the plank, the discoloured 
surfaces are dressed away, very deftly, with the adze j the process is repeated 
until the two fit very closely. The same process is repeated for all the joints 
throughout the hull. 

The ready way in which the demands of the eye are responded to by the 
skilful hand is delightful to watch. 

The plank, ready for fixing, being held in its allotted position, the carpenter 
arms with a smalt paint brush made from a piece of fibrous stick chewed 

at the end.i He dips this in the red ochre and marks the places for the nails 

(see Fig. X, A.) . . ■ 

A straight mark and a small circle indicate that the nails are to be driven 
in from above at A, or below at B, which when the hull is complete will be A the 
inside, B the outside (Fig. lo). The plank being set up edgevrays on the ground, 
the holes for the nails are bored with a large auger. In this respect we have 
come aivay from the ancient dovetails but are not removed far from the pegs. 
The necessary curvature of the planks is gained entirely by the adze. This 
statement applies to those of less than two metres in length, which were in most 
c^se^ ^wn ^ before described. 

The are of wrought iron, not very hard, tajiering in form and with 
large mushroom heads : the nail must not be so stout that it cannot at the small 
end be bent over with some case, as all nails are clinched. 

In some cases a recess is prepared as at A, Fig. XI, giving greater fadUty 
to drive the n ail diagonally into the next board B. 

There are, near the top planks of the hull, pieces in the nature of thwarts 
set across from side to side and carrying a boarded deck. Quite hall the area 
of the hull is thus covered in and the rigidity much strengtiiened thereby. Across 
the hull, just about the middle of its length, is fixed a stout beam, usually made 
from the stem of a tree, smoothed with the adze, but following all the inequalities 
of its shape. Tire thwarts above named are passed through the skin of the hull 
and are visible on the outside. The stout beam or tree stem is for making steady 
the short mast which has a socket in the keel and a strap or other form of stay 
to swure it to the beam. 

The wooden structure of the na^T Is now csomplete. The next duty b to 
enable it to float. 

' See Visits to Monusimes of fAe LevafU, by the Hqil Robert Cur^on. Murmy* lijo, 
p. 96- 
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We are accustomed to boats being caulked from the 

c«of the oas^x »= *ad U.cs™= method 

mSuo .X TO ittih a boh as .0 do It. 

So W mort 00 b^ and attactod from the ootsida, hot '■> “0 ^ 

“a^a t” v^sr ramadias tba leak aa ha tmvals along, sthich tndacd I have 

“^‘Tt’pmprirtor sacriSoaa a strip of his •'eaUabaa" or " 
pralsranca^ a plena of the tiavellar's dolbes. This is visoronsly 
Levine with the result that the boat becomes remarkably water-tight. 

~rhod LI aaS^ng adds to the anden. and m^ad appearance ol riia boll. 

little bits of rae are seen fluttering on the outside. , „ . c ^vn 

In these days the car^tenter occasionally fortifies the huU by ' 

bot thai * in Lo way^ of a system attached to tba keel bot Me Sxad to 
to inttrior of lb. skin, giving a littl. aatra straoglh whar. the bodder thinks 

it desirable. 

The bo set afloat, but this is not a ^t pioM of business 

—any ineq^lities in the surface of the sloping bank loft by the retiring watery 
are smoothed down. The boat, its long axis parallel with the stream, is ea^ 
doi^m first at the bow, then at the stem, and so it wnggles its way until at last 
it is afloat; imperfections in the caulking are made good : the ^ 
are set up, the sail is attached, and the new naggr at once takes its place amongst 

^A'^study'of^been said shows that, as a matter of fact, the nag^ oi 
ttHiay mJ be a very direct descendant of the boats built some thousands of 
years ago. with the method of construction but UtUc ch.'inged. 

The saw plays a not very prominent part: pegs and dovetails have given pkcv 
to iron nails, The adte is now as it was long since, the most important ™tjing 
and shaping tool. Steering by a paddle has given place to steering by a ™ddc^ 
The progress of this type of boat, primitive as it is, depen^ stih almost 
entirely on the sail, punting with a "midra" or long pole is shll, as it always 
was, univeisal. The oar. when it is used, is no more than a bare pole, cut a 

little flat at one end. . v * - 

The paddle, like the crocodile, has entirely disappeared betwMn tte sea 

and the Second Cataract. At Kareima, however, close to Gebd. ^kal, just below 
thc Fourth Cataract. 1 have had the pleasure of being propelled m the ancient 
manner as we see it in the models and on the wall sculptures. The side of the 
nager in which 1 was travelling rose to exactly one metre above the water. 
Through a loop of rope, twisted round a thwart and projecting outside the naggr, 

was passed the shaitk of the paddle- _ . - , 

Tlie loop acted as a rowlock. The paddle consisted of a fairly stout s^k 
some two metres long, and at one end was fixed the blade (Fig. Xil). The 
blade vesA tied to the shank. The paddle used nearly vertii^. Observing 
how' the Kareima people used it, on^i^derrtobd the ancient models in the Museums 
with the extreme verticality of the padres as there to be observed. 

ViTien in a swift stream additional strength was required, two or more men 
pulled at a rope attached to the paddle shank immediately above the blade, 
and thus, drawing the paddle towards them they very much augmented the 
force of the man who held the paddle, 
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I ask permission to insert the following from jicross Asia Minor on Foot 
by W. J. Childs, Blackwood. I take the paragraph from the Sjfrecifllor of March 
3rd, 1917. It seems to me of peculiar interest as it shows that, if we go to the 
right place, we may see an ancient type of boat on the sea at the present day, 
square rigged :— 

-■ A sight of this kind I watched one summer evening on the coast of the 
Black Sea, when a long boat, whose bow was shaped like a swan’s breast, put 
off from the shore. Her stem projected above the hull and was curved into a 
form resembling roughly the head and neck of a bird preparing to strike. Upon 
the mast, hanging from a horizontal yard, was set a single broad square-sail, 
and under the arching foot could be seen the black heads of rowers, five or six 
men on either side, and a bare-legged steersman placed high above them in the 
stem." Mr. Childs sees in this, with great reason, the direct continuance of 
Greek tradition. May we not go further back and see the picture of this very 
ship in many an Egyptian tomb of far greater antiquity ? 

There is yet one more machine for floating on Uie Nile which, exceedingly 
primitive as it is, is still in very general use. It is called "ramus,” It is 
more than a raft which is merely a float; it is shaped to a certain extent and can 
be propelled, indeed it usually is so, by an imperfect paddle. 

The ramus will take at least two people. It is made of boose—the straw 
of durra, wluch grows to a length of two, or two and a half, metres. The boose 
is tightly tied into long bandies, circular in section, diminishing towards one end, 
the bow of the machine. Three or more sticks. A, B, C, Fig. XIII, arc tied 
across, so as to keep the structure steady. Tlie largest of these sticks are o.flo or 
q.90 m. in length. I have measured the length of Mveral of those ramus, all 
about 4 m. It is not curved upwards from the water at the bow end. 'Ihe 
whole thing is made very rigid by being roped together, as shown in the sketch. 
A view of the fishermen working from these floats is given in the Jaumai of 
Egyptian Ardiaeolegy^ IV, 255. 

The passenger propels himself with a paddle made of a short piece of stick 
and a piece of flat board at one end. The thing is primitive but sufficient. 

The ramus is mudr in use when cultivable islands appear above the retiring 
waters of the Nile, 

SoMERS Clarke. 

[The old-fashioned ship-building in England was not so very different to 
the Egyptian method, " Stocks.—A frame erected on the shore of a river or 
harbour whereon to build shipping. It generally consists of a number of wooden 
blocks, ranged parallel to each other . . . and with a gradual dedivity towards 
the water " {Encyclopaedia BrUannica, 1797). Had we the facility of a rising 
river to float off our shipping, no doubt the methods would have been still more 
alike,—F. P.] 
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Esiudio de Arqutologia Cuftagiwsa. Lit Nicr&poli dt /ii2B.“A>’TONio ViVES 
V ESCUUERO. Madrid, 1917. 8vo, 189 pp., 175 figs., 106 pis, (Junta para 
Ampliacidn de Estudios, Moretu i. Madrid.) 20 pesetas. 

This is a noble work of coUecting materials for the " eJttetision of study"; 
though based on the very varied contents of the Ivisa Museum, all kinds of 
coUateral materials from Carthage, and some other sites, are brought in. and 
briefly illustrated by sketches for comparison. The plates. 7 J by 4^ ins., are all 
photographic, flnc-grained half-tone or collotype, bright and clear. Unfor¬ 
tunately the industry of the author has had indefinite material to work upon. 
The Iviza Museum appears to be a chance collection without any scientific data ; 
not a single tomb-group, or association of objects is in evidence, not a single 
dating is known beyond what may be guessed from appearance. It is of tie 
" curiosity " stage, like the Naples Museum, where no localities or groupings are 
stated. Wliat might be done in a single season's work by an archaeologist who 
knew the dating in Greece and Egypt, wouJd be worth all that Is yet known and 
collected. In the absence of any dating, it is only possible to note comparisons, 
which we here do on the Egyptian side. 

The earliest contact with dated material is In the curious pottery made 
on a wheel, open below and finished off with head and arms above. This 
style of figure is known from a tomb of the XIth dynasty {Dtndtrth, XXI): also 
similar fibres with hands to the breast from Cyprus (Cyprus Museum 55ui- 
554a, Sandwith Collection}. Seeing how little is found in I visa before the 
Carthaginian period, it is very unlikely that such figures are of the Xlth dynasty 
age in Spain ; nor are they indigenous in Egypt. They seem to belong to some 
centre—such as Cyprus—whence they were brought into Egypt In the Xlth 
dynasty, and into Iviza perhaps a couple of thousand years later. 

Probably a similar connection accounts for the resemblance of the bird vase 
{Qumeh, XII) of about the XVI Ith d3Tiasty, and the similar bird vase from 
Gades {Esiudio, XLVII, 4). 

There is perhaps an echo of the early prehistoric Egy'ptian style in the bone 
spoons with circular bowls, and the long hair pin (£s#,. XXX, 7-9, i); when 
the close relation of the pottery of that age to the modem Algerian is considered, 
there is no improbability in a style of ivory work lasting on in North Africa, 
and passing thence to Spain, long after it ceased in Egypt, 

Another similarity is in the multiple vases with Hathor head and cow's head, 
found at Carthage (£i#., p, 130), and the group of vases with the cow’s head and 
disc, from the deposit of Tehutmes III {K^os, XIV, 7), The Carthaginian 
is also evidently related to the multiple vases on a ring found in Eg3fpt 
///, XVI, 4) about the XVlIIth dynasty, and known in Asia Minor 
rather later. This type is foreign to Egypt, and may have been brought in there 
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at an earlier date than it was borrowed in Africa. All of these rc&emblani^ 
therefore indicate trade in common with centres of production, but not necessanly 
equal dates. 
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The case is different when we reach the XXIIIrd dynasty, the early period 
of Carthage. Jars of this period are well known in Egypt (the paralleb here 
are the nearest published, but others are closer), and are the same as found m 
Ivizaand very common in Carthage (Esf., KLIII, 21-23, p, 118). The glass ya^ 
with variegated bands of colour found in Iviaa (£s#., XXXII) are all of the 
later period of such glass, well known from the cemetery of Cumae, and generally 
assigned to the ninth century B.c. The glass bea^, coarsely made of vaned 
colour {EU., XXXIV, 1-7) are common about the eighth century B.C. in Egypt. 
Cylindrical beads of coloured glass covered with loiobs (Esf., XXXV) belong to 
the same factories and period. A cowry of glazed pottery from Carthage (Esf,, 
Fig 84) has the cartouche of Shabaka of the XXVth dynasty. Thus before the 
familiar Greek age of the XXVIth d>-nasty, there are plenty of connections with 
the remains known to be of the ninth to the seventh centuries B.c. ; but there 
is no direct connection before that, only joint borrowings from uncertain tM 
centres of trade. The conduaon seems dearly to be that it was the Carthaginians 
who brought Egyptian tiungs westward, and it was not until the Phoenicians had 
established the western connections that anything was regularly traded from 
end to end of the Mediterranean* 
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In the XX\lth dynasty the Egyptian products and inSuesces were common. 
Glazed pilgrini bottles with new year wishes are found at Carthage {Est., Fig. yS); 
circular mirrors (£st.. XI. x, 5); triangular arrowheads (£s<. XV, 4, 5); alabastia 
Fig. 6 a) found at Cartilage ; a finger-ring (£5/., Fig, 50) as foimd in Sardinia 
and Carthage ; a glazed ball with an uzat eye (£sf,. Fig. S3) and scaraboids with 
a human head (Fig. y?)* both from Carthage—all of these show the general 
spread of ligyptian things westward in the seventh century. 

The usual little glazed amulets became familiar, and coarsely copied, in the 
West. Tliat glazing was actually done at Iviza is probable from the occurrence 
of a lump of little halls of frit (fsf., XXXIV^ zy), exactly such as were produced 
in EgjT>t, for the gbzc factories to employ in making blue glaze. Perhaps, 
however, this may have been for making blue paste amulets ; anyhow it shows 
manufacture of amulets locally. A square amulet of bronze from Carthage 
5 ^) shows a Phoenician adaptation of Isis and Horns, distinguished 
by the moon and sun respectively. 

Coming later, the scries of lamps runs through all stages—as at Naukiatis— 
from the cocked-hat type of a flat pan folded over into a spout, through the central 
pivot-hole type, to the closed-in top, and then the addition of a side handle. 
There seem to be very few of the types with figures, only the two cupids and 
negro s head ; and there arc none of the multitude of frog or palm types which 
abound in Egypt in the second to fiftli centuries a.j?. 'fins seems to show that 
Isiza decayed after the first century, and ceased to import foreign goods, however 
common. There is no trace of the Byzantine types of lamps, so frequent at 
Carthage and in Sicily, 

Of purely Roman age there is not much. A square metal mirror [Est. XI, 4), 
TOme box ladles (XVII, 3-6), a glazed dish u-ith lions on tile edge, from 
Carthage (Fig, 82), some bone hairpins (XXX, 10-14), figures of cast glass 
(XXXIV, 20-23), and what may be a surveyor's mark, like those found in Egypt 
(Ptg. 36), arc all of them early Roman rather than Ute. Knowing how flourisliing 
Carthage and Spain were in late Roman times, it is strange that more does not 
appear m this volume. One single earring from Cadiz, seems to be of Byzantine 
age (Fig, 17), The only conclusion is that purely Roman work had so completely 
driven out local or national style, that nothing remains but entirely Roman 
material, which the author has rightly discarded from a work dealing ivith 
Carthaginian archaeology'. 

Some good plates (XLI-XLIII) are given of the " indigenous pottery." 
This differs from what we know of the Italian, Greek or E^ptlan. How far it 
nmy be m common with the Algerian or Spanish is not settled. Of the Cartha¬ 
ginian fonm drawn there is but one wliich accords with the Iviza forms, Tlxe 
most peculiar products are the large masks of pottery, about 6 to S ins. high, 
mainly from Carthage, but also from Sardinia and Iviza, These have no descent 
from the Greek Silcnus and other tj^ies; they can scarcely be intended as 
merely comic absurdities, and rather suggest a use in regular plays or per- 

fon^ces. If Carthaginian literature had survived we might have seen the due 

to these, 

T^e great characteristic of Spanish work in ail ages has been a fulsome 
sp^d of ornament. Hie terracotta figures am examples of this, with headdress 
T fosettes and spirals (£sf., LXXXV, LXXXVlI, i * 

LAXXVTII, 3). This taste is what rendere the mediaeval aichitecturo of Siiain 

SO litTgniuig in its details to those bred ia plainer styles. 
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Some of the terms used here in classification are hardly exact . The scarabs 
named Mykenaean are by no means so early; those called Egyptian are all 
Phoenician imitations; the scarabs of so-called Assyrian style are rather the Persian 
edition; and those termed Carthaginian are mostly k»cal variatiote of Greek design. 
The figure called neo'Punic (XCVll) seems rather to be pure Greek in a local 
school, probably Cyrencan. 
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The general position tlien seems to be that there was little intercourse of the 
East with the Western Mediterranean till after the Trojan war ; the traditional 
drift of peoples westward after that, in the reputed Trojan colonies, and the 
foundation of Cumae In 1050 B.C., began the movement which the Phr»enicians 
carried on, and it was their trade that spread the taste for copies of Egyptian 
work. Scarcely anytliing of Egypfi^ make was traded West {the bust of 
Sekhmet, E$f., VIII, 2, is about the only piece), but there was a wide field for the 
Phoenician imitations, in scarabs and glazed ware, which flooded the trade, 
much as Naukratite imitations spread in the seventh and sixth centuries. Then 
‘ after the Roman conquest there was a great collapse, and what little life remained 
in Carthaginian regions was completely dominated by Roman works. 
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Tiie Tomb of Senebiisi oi Listit.- —By A- C. Mace and H. E. WiJftociE, 4to, 
1 ^ 3 ® PP-f 35 pJs-. 5 gs. New York, 1916. 

At last we welcome the first volume of the nasuJts from the Expedition of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art at New York, begun ten years before. The 
scale and style of the present volume is delightful, but if one tomb claims such 
treatment, will the life of the explorers suffice to bring out the results of ten 
years ? Respiee finem is a motto which seems to be forgotten by most ex 
cavators, They scarcely regard the fact that no one else is likely to find time 
to work up and publish their discoveries, if they do not find time to do so thern- 
selves. Whatever a man does not issue of bis own work will probably never 
be seen, and might as well have been left undone. It will be useless to science^ 
and lost to sight, like the plunderings by the European consuls a century ago. 

This volume is a complete account of a burial of the Xllth dynasty, which 
had been attacked anciently, but was saved owing to the plunderers being 
interrupted before much mischief had been done. The chapters deal with the 
general conditions, the clearing of the tomb, the coffins, the jewellery, the cere¬ 
monial stores, the pottery, and the dating. The oblong pit, large enough to lower 
a coffin, and about 16 feet deep, and the narrow recess chamber, are all of the 
usual type, like dozens of such burials in any Middle Kingdom cemetery. The 
great value of the account is in showing what a complete burial contained, 
and explaining the former contents of hundreds of similar tombs now empty. 

Over the coffin, far from the loose rubbish that had fallen forward into 
the chamber, there was a pile of bricks and stones. This seems to have been 
placed there by guardians of the tomb, to cover over the attempted attack on 
the coffins by the plunderers; the same careful hands had filled up again the 
plunderer's hole down the shaft. The coffin had been considerably decayed, but 
the original decoration was carefully preserved by treating it inch by inch with 
shellac or with paraffin wax. On the outer coffin were inlaid eyes of alabaster 
and obsidian. This coffin was of the us^al rectangular form, with raised block 
ends and rounded top, such as began in the tlurd dynasty. Around the edges 
were gold strips, and down the axis of the Lid an inscribed band, naming two 
women, S 5 t-Hapi and Senbtas ; there is no explanation of the occurrence of the 
first name, or whether these were two names for the same person, as was often 
the case for men. 

The careful tracing of the atrangeraent of the b<ad girdle, the collar and 
other parts of the outfit, has added much to our stock of information. It is 
an irony that the minute record of a much damaged burial sliould be worth more 
than the accounts of the perfect burials found by incompetent diggers. The 
detailed discussion of the coffins and fittings, compared with those from other 
important tombs, makes this volume a text-book of the subject, 

The inner coffin is claimed to be *' the earliest definitely datable example 
yet known " of tlie anthropoid coffin. Two questions are involved here. First, 
the style of the decoration of bead collar and tresses of hair (frontispiece and 
PI. XX) seems to be far removed from a starting point. The similar form of the 
spiral at the end of the tresses and the marking of the breasts, shows that copying 
had goneon long enough to lose the original idea: the formality and want of attach¬ 
ment of the rectangular beadwork below the collar, again, is evidence of repeated 
opying. Second, how early is this coffin ? UnhappUy the evidence of date is 
not given: it is only stated (p. 114) to be " dated with great certainty to the 
early part of the Xllth dynasty," and to be connected with "the great wazir 
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in whose tomb she was buried ” (p, 49). Sometimes relatives arc buried in a 
lamiiy tomb considerably older •, and here it is agreed (p. 32) that the technique 
and appearance of the coffin of King Hor is identical with this. Such resemblance 
takes us to the end of tiic Xllth dynasty, or more probably into the X filth. 

Tills question of date is important as affecting a whole class of pottery. 
The application of white edging or stripes is well known, and is usually dated as 
after the Xllth dynasty ; occurring here, it is claimed as beginuing early in the 
Xllth dynasty. The styles in this burial which do not agree with what is usually 
dated to the Xlfth dynasty, are stated to be due to belonging to the ruling class, 
whose fashions wwe not yet generally copied. We need very certain proof 
before we can thus formulate a difference of fashioir of several generations betw'een 
the styles used in different classes of society. Such social viscosity has not yet 
been proved in other periods; within a generation or two copying—^liowevcr 
cheap or rough—^takes a new style through all classes. 

Let us hope that workers will devote their energies to publishing all tlreir 
results, even if less luxuriously than in the present volume. No one ought to 
be allowed to tom up more material who is three years behind in publishing. 

Alades sur VOrigim tt te Diveloppc»\ent detaVie ReligifUse, /. Les Frimififs, 
VAgypie, VInde. Ui Perse.— Riqk. Kreglinger. Bruxelles, Lamarttu, iqrg. 
i2mo, 370 pp. 6.30 frs. 

This work is primarily written from the point of view of the study of recent 
peoples. It gives nearly half its exposition to these, then long sections on Egypt 
and India, and a shorter part on Persia; " the other great religions, including 
Christianity, will be studied in subsequent volumes,’* If all the work is similarly 
carried out , it wUl be a most welcome text-book. The present volume is clearly 
arranged, well written, with logical development and sympathetic treatment. 
It aims at reaching the point of view of tlie primitive thinker, and realising 
the aspect of life as seen by those who arc without our accumulated expericnce. 
It is weD documented, giving a reference for almost ever>' statement, and quoting 
important passages in full. 

In the first part, on primitive ideas, realism Ls first considered, concluding 
that " savages do not think or perceive as we perceive and tlunk; with the 
more complex kind of life, experiences are multiplied and individualised, know ledge 
is widened, all the state of mind and mentality expands.” To the savage mind 
impression constitutes reality, dreams are as real as waking impressions, drawings 
or statues are the equivalent of the bodies which they represent, tlie name is 
of the same effect as tiie person, and may give control of the person, the word 
of command creates the object or directs it. Magic rites are next described: of 
war. hunting, rain and sun. The basic idea of all these, is that man can control 
thar which is beyond his reach by imitative actions. Under the head of 
Materialism arc collected the instances of eating p<jwerful men—enemies or friends 
— ^in order to acquire their abihtics. The bones of oxen placed with the dead in 
Egypt are taken as being likewise to provide strength ; but as goats and other 
small animals arc also buried, and offerings of bread and drink, it is more likely 
that the ox bones are also part of the food provided. The transference of sin 
or disease to an animal is also quoted from many lands. The possibility of 
telepathy and sympathetic infiuence is fully accepted, and examples are quoted 
of phy^cal contact in teaching and conferring powers. 
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A fun and important section b that on tnana, or the pervading indncnce 
emanating from sacred objects and tabu. This influence can be transferredf and 
the mdcst sense of it is as a fluid or wind which passes from the possessor to 
the recipient. The notion b found in Australia, BomeOj Annam, New Hebrides, 
Madagascar, South Africa, and NorUi America; it also lies at the root of 
Brahmanism. It should be added that this was f amiliar also in ^gyp^ ^ 
or power, which was imparted by the god laying his hand on the back of the 
kneeling ruler. There was a class of sti-pricsts, who possessed this influence and 
imparted it. The essential value of it was protection by the gods, literally 
lacking," as sa was the “ back" as well as the " influence." All kinds of 
objects may contain mana —stones, fire, wind, mountains, trees and weapons. 
The Dionysiac rites, and the eating of sacred animals, are parts of this system. 
The next section deals with the rites of contact with the earth, of fertility, and 
the marriage system. 

Totemtsm b a valuable section, comparing and criticising the various deflm- 
tions of the subject. The conclusion is " totemism b a belief that, in a society, 
certain persons or clans arc connected, or identic, with species of animals or 
vegetables; and it implies all the rites resulting from such a belief." It is re¬ 
marked that nearly always a whole species, and not a single animal, b the totem, 
Here Egj'pt helps us by the names of early animal divinities being all in the 
plural, khnumu rams, anpu jackab, herons. The animal standards of tribes 
in Egypt, from prehbtoric times, later fixed as the standards of the Homes, seem 
to be on the same footing as the animal standards of the Hebrew tribes and of the 
various peoples in Italy and Greece, The eating ceremonially and rarely of the 
sacred animal b a rite of totembm, in order to maintain the bond of unity 
with it: to the examples quoted may be added that of the annual eating of the 
ram at Thebes, and the eating of the Apis bull at Memphb, of which only 
fragments of bone were left to be buried, in some cases. Some interesting points 
of primitive thought are quoted, showing the savage, like the child, dbregarding 
hb individuality and thinking and speaking of himself as a part of the species; 
thb further may throw light on the aspect that animals bear to each other. 
** The social Institutions of the present world find in these fundamental characters 
of ancestral mentality, their distant explanation, and often their sole justifi¬ 
cation." 

The second part, on Egypt, deab with the soul, the king, and the gods. 
Here the author follows the view that the disseverment of the body was for fear 
of its return, and he calls it an act of impiety. Thb view, true in some countries, 
never was a motive in Egypt. The dead were often provided with weapons, 
unbroken and effective, proving that no dread of their action was felt. Moreover, 
after dissevering the body and cleaning the bones, they were carefully re¬ 
constituted in their original order. To prevent any action they would have 
been left in confusion. In the early texts it is stated that the body was cleaned 
in order to prevent decomposition, and to preserve it. The funeral prayers do 
not pray that the head may not be removed from the body, but that it may be 
returned to it, and the bones replaced; this shows that the unfleshing of the 
body was not looked on as impious, but as part of a needful ritual of preservation. 
It is not the fear of division that prompts these prayers, but the fear of not 
being rightly re-united. The old idea b repeated that the contracted attitude of 
burial was embryonic; there is no ground for thb, as the attitude b that usual 
in sleep, and the dead were merely wrapped together as they lay io order to 
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bury them. The dynastic people brought in full length burial, and that is the 
usual attitude of sleep among the Egyptian peasants in modem times. 

A curious statement is given, without reference, that the Gixeh Splunx was 
faced by another on the east bank of tlie Nile, forming a guatdant pair to the 
entry of Upper Egypt. This needs to be verified, as it would dear up the 
meaning of the Sphinx, if correct. 

The division of the hieroglyphs of animals, at the legs or neck, is supposed to 
be intended to prevent their injurious effect on the dead. This will not account 
for the removal of the feet of the liarmless birds, which seems to show that 
mutilation was to hinder the animals from moving. 

The earlier type of the ushabtis, as single figures of the deceased, is ignored, 
and only the later modification as servant figures is stated, though that did not 
begin tiU the XlXth dynasty. Tlie idea of giving one for eadi day of the year 
was a late view in any case, and only rests on one or two having days named, 
which may be the day of death or of burial. 

The ka being the family spirit, of which all descendants partake, is brieflj'’ 
stated; but the African belief in the same family spirit should be quoted, as it 
is the strongest evidence of such a view. 

In describing the gods, the local origin and worship of each is well enforced, 
and their local and tribal origin might be further illustrated by the compoundiiig 
of gods together when different tribes were mixed. A worthy summary- of the 
great advance of Akhenaten concludes this part of the work. The usual well- 
fixed lines of Egyptian belief are stated, and need not be repeated here, beyond 
the matters just named, which require further consideration. 

The third part, on the Religions of India, is a dear and well-arranged historical 
account of the changes that can be traced. Several long extracts give authori¬ 
tative Statements of belief. The gods of the Vedas and their origin ate fully 
discussed. Next the system of Brahma, and the pliiiosophical subtleties into 
which it developed. Lastly, the revolt of Buddhism, and the new morality and 
philosophy which it brouglit in. 

The fourth part treats the kindred development of Zoroastrianism in Peisia. 
The essential of this is the duality of the conflict of good and evil, which pervades 
the deities, the spirit world, and the actions of men. The date of Zoroaster is 
discussed, concluding that it cannot be later than about 1500 b,c,. and that 
the movement originated in the Aryan homeland before the Hindu invasion of 
India. Though so closely akin to Hinddsm, it reveals a violent ant agonic 
in the opposite characters of the spirits. The Asuras are the good spirits in 
Persia, evil in India. The Devas are the evil spirits in Persia, the good in India. 
Indra is tlie great god of primitive Hindus, Andra is the w-orst of demons in 
Persia. Varuna the god of heaven in India is the demon of luxury in Persia. 
Vata, w’hose wind is the breath of life in India, is the demon of storm, snow, and 
destruction to Persia. *' The religion of Zoroaster Is one of the grandest doctrines 
which have ever been conceived, and which shines not only by the depth of the 
principles winch the prophet discovered at the base of the world’s evolution, 
but also by the admirable vigor of logic by wJiich he subordinated all the details 
of his morals and eschatology to the first principles,” After describing the 
struggles of good and evil for the possession of man, " We find thus in the religion 
of Zoroaster a grand conception which is not met with either in the Egyptian 
beliefs, nor in the profound speculations of the Hindus. The world has a history, 
it obeys the laws of evolution which from its present state lead it to an ideal 
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stag(! toward which are tending all the forces that move it, Neither in Egypt 
nor in India is the world conceived as progressing or developing ; each man only 
thinks of his own future—his own survival or annihilation^and the happiness 
which he seeks either in Paradise or Nirvana is only a distant future w'hich he 
waits to realise. . - , For Zoroaster the world obeys a plan, it is in historic 
growth, a field of battle where a passionate struggle is waged between opposing 
forces, , , , tlie eternal and unquestionable opposition of good and evil, with 
one only hope^that of the victory of the good. It is on this foundation, solid 
and simple, that his entire morality rests." 

This little book, by its clear and sympathetic style, is worth more than 
most of the pretentious and prejudiced works which encumber the history of 
religions. 


Fromtlie Gariin ej Eden to ih$ Crossing of Jordan ,—Sir VViLUAiw Willcocks 
53 pp., Svo, 4 maps. 1918. 5s. Cairo. 

When any wt>rk appears dealing ;vith a large number of debatable matters, 
the first question is whether we must accept it as a final statement, or as matcriai 
for consideration, or as suggestions to be criticised. What value are we to assign 
to the statements of the author ? 

We are met on the first page by a strong statement. On Gen. ii, 6, " There 
went up a mist from the face of the earth,” wc are told " The word translated 
H«si undoubtedly means free flowing irrigation,” and " this Hebrew word occurred 
nowhere else in the Bible,” But it does occur also in Job xxxvi, 37, ” For He 
maketh small the drops of water, tliey pour down rain according to the vaponrs 
[or ' free flow irrigation 'J thereof which the clouds do drop and distil,” Now 
what has irrigation to do in a purely natural cycle here described ? Also the 
word ” leent up a mist " is unquestionably up, and not poured down as a free Sow 
irrigation. Were all this merely a suggestion, it might pass as unfortunate; 
but it ''.undoubtedly means" what we see to be impossible. Close to this we 
are told, ” Now no mist, not even a primeval one, will keep a garden alive." 
Yet in Palestine on the hiBs, crops of sesame are grown entirely by dew, without 
rain ; still more may this bo the case in a low and damp Eituation. On p. 4 we 
read that ” the date palm has remained even to onr day the tree of life"; how 
then could the idea arise that the tree of life was not eaten ? 

Another ” undoubtedly." " The letter E which precedes the names of the 
shrines (in Babylonia) is undoubtedly the same as the ye A which every Arab uses " 
as a vocative. Now the E means the house or temple, the yeh is the common 
vocative Oh 1 On p. 54 we read of *' the salted lands near the lakes " of the 
Delta in Ramesside times. But there were no lakes at that time, as the sea 
broke in at the time of justinian; till then there were marshes of the Nile 
stream, but no land under sea level. Such statements as these must reduce us 
to considering each point on its own merits, without relying on the author's 
judgment. 

The main matters of this discursive work will now be summarised. The 
portion assigned to the Garden of Eden is traced by Identifying the four rivers 
which flowed from it. The Pison is said to be the old Euphrates line from 
Ramadie to Kerbela: the Gihon, the Chebar or Pallacopas ; the Hiddekel, the 
Tigris; and the present Euphrates passing Nifiur, The site of Eden, whence 
these streams divide, is claimed to be NAV. of Hit, the only position where a 
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garden could be placed which could be irrigated by free flow irrigation all the 
year. But bow much of this depends on the above views on the " mist " ? 

The rise of the flood waters fifteen cubits is taken as showing an unusual 
Euphrates flood, which swept over the country, and stranded the .Ark on a desert 
mound named Ararat. or where a rise of desert is so named wc arc not 

told. Much is said about the modem Arab gehel, meaning not a mountain but 
only desert land of any kind; but this is beside die pointy as it does not touch 
the meaning of the mountains named in the account of the Flood; they are har, 
which always means a mountain, while there is an entirely different word midbar 
always used for a wilderness or desert. 

Beaching the times of Israel in Egypt we arc told of Joseph and Potiphar 
being at Zoan, but there seems no proof of this. The Auaris or Ha-uar camp of 
the Hyksos is identified with Hawara in the Fayum ■ but probably this, and 
many other Hawaias, are named from the Howara tribe of Arabs. A strong 
point is urged that the control of the Delta and Nile irrigation depended on 
holding the entry to the Fayum, into which the Nile could be turned, and so cut 
off water from the country' to the north of it. But the possibility of this view, 
setting aside the ancient acceptance of Ha-uar in the Delta, depends on the 
Eg^'ptian account. In that campaign immediately after taking Ha-uar they 
besieged Sherohan, Shamhen in the south of Palestine, and fought the Menti of 
Satet, or Bedawin south of Palestine. This implies that Ha-uar was near Palestine 
and not far away south of Cairo. 

The plagues of Bgypt are compared in detail with the seasonal changes 
of the country, as Osborn did sixty years ago, The course of the Exodus is then 
traced in a northerly route on the Palestine road, and Mount Sinai U supposed to be 
Kadesh Bamea. We read " Elim is undoubtedly Katia," but this phrase is not 
decisive. One of the main diMcultics in the view of a northern Exodus is the 
mention of the Wilderness of Pamn, which is obviously the same as the modem 
Feiran in Sinai, and cannot be the same word as Baruca, with which the author 
suggests its connection. Tbb one site whicli can be identified by name seems 
to make it fruitless to identify unnamed sites on any other route. The objection 
that Siimi was "garrisoned by Egyptian soldiers . . more strictly garrisoned 
and more hostile to the wandering tribes of Asia than the Delta itself," is entirely 
untrue. There never was a garrison in Sinai, only armed expeditions occasionally 
visited the land for mining. Further, whatever Egyptians went there were only 
a small handful of labourers and a few soldiers, and they only occupied the actual 
mines, and never controUed the desert. The only valid reason for the northern 
route Is the Sight of quails, which are said never to pass far south of the Medi- 
tenanean. But that is not enough to gainsay the plain fact of the name of 
Paran. 

Of course irrigation and^water control often appears here in different con¬ 
nections; but it is disappointing that a writer with so many ideas, and such 
experience of the East, should not have seriously taken stock of the facts ; thus 
he has missed making a valuable aid to understanding the many subjects involved. 
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PERIODICALS. 


/ournai of the Society of Ormiial Research. 

Mercer, Dr. S, A. B,— Simfriatt Morals. (Vol. I, 2.) This is a long and 
careful study of the practical morals, as distinct from the tlieoretical ethics. 
First the family life is considered. Marriage was a civil contract and “ there 
is no means of showing that it Iwd any specific religious character.’ ’ Tliis accords 
with Egyptian usage, where the contract dealt with property as jiffected by a 
union, which apparendy had no other legal status. The penalty for divorce 
was fixed, as in Egypt, at the marriage, and it could be performed at any time 
by the husband. Polygamy was possible but unusual. Polyandry was being 
extinguished at tlie time of Urukagina. before 3000 b.c, on the shortest reckoning. 
At that period virsmen had an important position, the kings having the queens* 
names often with theirs in decrees. This looks as if an earlier matriarchal system 
was still respected. 

In the matter of repudiation of a parent or a son, no notice is taken of the 
observation of Miss Simcox (Pnmiiive Civilisation) that these included cases of 
adoption, and the separation of a chDd from his natural family by legal process 
The system of adoption b described as regards the future position. 

The business law was ample and detailed, and fully punbhed acts of 
carelessness which caused injury to others. Treaties between peoples were 
regarded as compacts made by the gods, under whom .the rulers acted in war and 
peace. The ideal character attributed, to the gods was high according to our 
ideas, much higher than that of the Greeks. So far as thb reflects Ihe Weals of 
the people, it puts the Sumerian above most races that we know. “ Their gods 
were holy, righteous, just, truthful, pure, good, perfect, compassionate, merctiul. 
mighty " ; but they “ were subject to the need of change and repentance, just 
as men are.” In the summing up, “ in spite of the presence of much materialbm 
in tlieir social life, and of much regard for ceremonial in their religious life, their 
moral ideals were singularly high.” 

A similarly exhaustive statement of all the passages of texts referring to 
Early Babyhnian Mcfrals {VoJ. II, 2) seems to show- very little difference from 
the earlier Sumerian ideas. The older population bad set the standard adapted 
to the climate and the conditions of life in the country, and little difference 
could be expected, unless some great new ideals arose. 

Mercer, Dr. S. X. B.—Egy^ian Morals, (Vol. II, i; Vol. Ill, i.) In 
these artides the general character of the Egyqjtians b discussed, as shown by 
their ideals of life ^ the difficulty as to the relation of the practical life to the ideal 
b hardly touched. If the ideais of a people are pitched much above the average 
practice, there b too much hypocrisy \ but if there b no suggestion oi hypocrisy, 
or a double standard, thb points to a fair correspondance between the ideal 
and the practice. From thb consideration it seems that we may fairly give the 
Egyptian credit for most ot the virtues that he daims or commands- There 
is another line oi evidence, not touched in these articles, the physiognomy of the 
nobles and kings, which—thanks to the great art oi the early times—b known 
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to us as familiarly as the portraits oi modcni statesmen. In these faces of the 
leaders of Egypt we see unmistakably all that is best and noblest in their ideals 
of action—the dignity, foresight, patience, and vigour, with usually kbdlineM, 
and sometimes humour. We feel it would be an inspiration to worthy life to be 
led by such men: we can credit tlicm with all the virtues that they claim. 

The different standanJs of action are dully realised by Dr. Mercer as limiting 
the quality of the individual “ He must be commended or condemned not on 
the basis of our code of morals, but on the basis of the morals oi his omi nation 
and times.” Yet it is said of the standard itself that we must judge of it as better 
or worse than our own. Here there should be more reserv'e. due to the different 
conditions, climate and necessities of life in different lands. The relative 
proportion of qualities to each other largely depends on circumsta^. Entirely 
different builds of character are now needed in New York or an English village, 
in Russia or in Spain, at the present time. What is a virtue in one country 
might be a vice of character in another. The morality of the ancient Egyptian 
is so closely fitted to the nature of the country, that it seems impossible to improve 
upon it lor the present day ; all the faults of the people are so exaeffy reproved 
and countered in the admonitions, all the needs of character are so stroi^ly stated 
in Uie daims to excellence, that any judgment of the moral standard by that of 


ourselves is inapplicable. , 

Alter classifying the various evidences of family qualities, social qualities, 

international and religious qualities, the general ideals are dealt with, the 
oi good and evU, of free will and of right. The early Egj-ptian «s concluded to 
have been “devoted to goodness, truth and jiMtice. .... Considering the 
limitations of his time, he cannot be too highly praised. ^ 

The second article, on the morality of the Middle Kingdom, w on the same 
lines. The main development since Uie early times is in the 
feeling of personal right. The decay of society at the dose of the Old Kingdom, 
left a strong sense of the hollowness, iiBecurity and injustice of the oot^ of 
life. The strong rulers who insisted on a high standard had disappe^d, and 
those who sought justice stood alone. Falsehood, and the 

it produces, were the great evil of the time. The evils of Me had driven men to 
look for future compensation, and the ideas of different kmds of future existence 
grew and spread. The Kingdom of Osiris, with the personal judgment, began 
to take its place as a more reasonable prospwt than the hauntir^ of the ^veyar . 
Dr. Mercer’s artides give a summary w'hich will be especially useful to those 
who make comparative studies with other lands. It might be ^ advantage^to 
bring in the sidelights given by art and by ideals of the future life, to extend the 


view of character, 


Report upon Archoeologic^it Research in the Coliege of Literature. Kyoto 
UniversUy. Vol. II. March, 1918. Though this does not co^ern 
Egypt yet we must welcome the rise of archaeological work in Japan. Tliere 
are 76’pages of Japanese text, ^4 plates, and then merdfuUy a summ^' of 24 
page in English. The stvle of the excavations seems thorough. Plans and 
sections are given, the varieties of pottery and flint implements are photographed, 
and the skeletons are measured in detail and the skulls photographed. This 
is laying an excellent foundation for comparative studies, and we congratulate 
Prof. Hamada, who is the director of the work. He has also published entirely 
in Japanese—a volume of his travels in Greece, with many photographs, 250 pages 

in aJl. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The troubles which have befallen Eg>’pt and the rest of the world have much 
reduced the number of excavations undertaken here, though the conditions of 
^ e ^ Eg^ipt better than elsewhere. Prices of labour and of food are bighj 
ut ^ave not risen quite as much as in England. Gold and silver have vanished, 
an epreciated paper is the currency. All classes of natives seem to feel how 
mis ed they were In the outburst of a year ago, organised by Germany, and they 
do their best to regain their character for reason and politeness. The familiar 

station of Bedrasheyn is a heap of brickbats, and there are no tourists going 
to Saqqareli. o & 

The .American work continues with Dr, Reisner in Nubia, Mr. Winlock at 
yurneh, and Mr. Fisher at Memphis. England is represented by Mr. Carter 
worki^ for Lord Carnarvon at the Tombs of the Kings, and by the British 

ool at L^un and Gurob. Dr. Grenfell has been out on a mission to acquire 
papyn for the British Museum. 

Tlie work of the British School has been Carried on by Prof, and Mrs. Petrie, 
^pt^ Engeli^, Captain and Mrs. Brunton, Mr. Miller, Mr. Jefferies and 
Miss Hughes. The duty of fully working out and recording a site Is incumbent 
on ex^vators; and in clearing and planning the cemetery at Uhun, tiiough 
we XIItn dynasty tombs were exhausted, there was found a cemetery of the 
Ist to Illrd tynastifis. A hundred graves of this period show the stages of 
Jvelopment, from the prehistoric open pit grave, the pit diedded for oSerings, 
the sh^ow shaft and chambers, the stainvay tomb with .stone door slab, to the 
deep shaft tomb, which continued through all later times. Many stone vases 
and much lottery were found which wiU jneld precise dating. One great tomb 
of the Xllth dynasty had been broken up; but the fragments of inscription 
e were ^or Anpy, noble and chancellor, over all royal works throughout the 
whole land, and over the store of produce. Strange to say. he was a devotee 
of Snefera, though Uving under Senusert 11. 

At Gurob the sebakhin have removed so much earth that graves are now 
found rangrng from the XVIIIth dynasty back to the prehistoric, with many 

Bcambs. A few Urge and important objects have rewarded the work at both 
sites. 

(^ptmn E^elbach is going to take up his duties as Inspector of Upper 
h^t. Captain Mackay is in the array at Jerusalem, awaiting the development 
of the of .Antiquities, which seems to iimg fire, though destruction is 

rampant m the Hauran. The weather at Jerusalem has been as wild as else* 
where, vnth two feet of snow sjid gre^t icicles. 
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THE BRITISH SCHOOL OF ARCHAEOLOGY IN EGYPT, 1920. 

Aftek fivo years of absence from Egypt, the conditions seemed to be suitable 
to resuming the %vork at Lahun last Mv-inter. No difiiciilties occurred, thanks 
to the goodwill of Lord AUenby, who has been kind enough to honour us by 
becoming the Patron of the ScIiooL The official world, both British and native, 
did aU that could smooth our stay in the desert at Lahun. The party comprised 
Capt. Engelbach, R.E, (who was later joined by Mrs. Engclbach, and went on 
to Ghurob), Capt. and Mrs, Brunton, Mr. Eustace Miller, Miss Hughes, Mr, 
Jefferis, with Mrs. Petrie and myself. It seemed impossible to realise all that 
had passed since we left there, when we sat at mess in the same huts. We had 
nearly all of our older diggers, only two or three absent and doing other work. 

The season opened uith an interesting discovery before reaching the winter*s 
work. At the north-east comer of Cairo, where the track strikes oil for Gcbcl 
Ahmar, there arc wide clearances of gravel, which has been used for road making- 
The flints are vei^ large, mixed with blocks of fossil wood, much rolled, evidently 
washed down by floods from the Petrihed Forest about twelve miles away east¬ 
wards, The high polish on these palaeoliths shows long w^hing with sand, 
A few very rudely flaked flints are among these, with large irregular slices knocked 
away to obtain an edge, without any definite form. These seem to be the earliest 
worked flints known in Egypt. When arrived at Lahun, we visited the gravels, 
full of boulders, which cap the hilts betw'een the Fayum and the Nile, all cut to 
pieces with sharp denudation valleys through 80 ft. of thickness: but not a 
single worked flint could be found of that age of High Nile. The working seems 
to start when the Nile was about 100 feet over the present leveL 

On tlie edge of the desert at Lahun our best digger, Aly Suefy, had found a 
patch of ground about a couple of hundred feet across, thickly strewn with broken 
flints and many implements of Mousterian age. These were evidently in position 
as left on the surface, and bad not been buried under deposits. The Nile, there¬ 
fore, has not been above its pre^nt level since then, and the fluctuations have all 
been within the 50 ft. or more of the valley now Med up with deposits. 

The entrance of the Nile waters into the Fayum was obviously a favourable 
place for fisheries, which would attract a population. Wc now find that from 
prehistoric times onward there have been settlements on both sides of the valley, 
at Lahun and at Ghurob. The early jjeople seem to have been poor, but by the 
Ist dynasty a wealthy class had arisen here, and the graves have a full allowance 
of offerings, and vessels of alabaster. At the edge of the Lahun desert, close to 
the station of Bashkatib, we found a cemetery which had been partly attacked 
in modem times; on the lower ground, covered by denudation wash, there were 
still a hundred graves which had only been attacked anciently. These burials 
comprise the whole series of forms, from the plain open grave of the prehistoric 
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to the deep shttft tomb which was usual in historic times. The primitive grave 
was lined with brick, as a rectangular pit, This pit was then sub-divided by 
brick wads, with tlie body at the northern end, head north, face east, in a con¬ 
tracted position. The other compartments, from one to four in number, contained 
stacks of offering jars. These jars were a continuance of the prehistoric ritual 
of placing jars of vegetable ash in the grave, many containing black ashes, but 
others having only black mud as a substitute. The next stage was that of making 
a side recess to hold the body, instead of a roofed grave i this form began in the 
late prehistoric age. and it was carried on here into the stage of providing a 
complete chamber opening from a shallow pit, which was the successor of the 
original open grave. This form was placed where a thin structure of harder rock 
lay over a softer marl, thus a hard roof of a foot or two in thickness covered the 
chamber. Not only was a place for the body provided, but also a second recess 
for the ofiTcrings. 

'V^'hen the burial took place in a chamber it was obvioudy useless to make 
an entrance pit equally deep all over. A slope was therefore made down to the 
chamber, and this was formed into steps for easier access. Thus a stairway 
tomb was developed, which expanded into a cruciform chamber, with side 
chamber for the burial and the offerings From the stone vases and pottery, 
which are well dated to a single reign by the RojTii Tombs of Abydos and allied 
groups, the age of these developments of the tomb can be hxed. The open grave 
in this cemetery was made during the earlier half of the 1 st dynasty. The 
shallow chambered tombs arc of the second half of that dynasty, and the stairway 
tombs are of the same age. 

The stairway tomb was sometinies dosed by a thin slab of stone over the 
doorway. This was easily pulled forward by plunderers, so it was secured by 
being let into grooves in the rock at the sides of the pit. This type, though 
beginning as early as the middle of the 1st dynasty, lasted on to the close of the 
Illrd dj'nasty, as at Meydum, and was even copied in the arehaistic tomb of the 
chief architect in the Xtlth dynasty. The deep shaft, with one or more chambers 
at the bottom, was the next type. This type was also begun by the middle of 
the Ist d^masty, and probably continued here to early in the Illrd dynasty, 
judging by the form of the offering bow'ls and the head-rests. After that the 
cemetery declined, and nothing can be dated until the Xllth dynasty. Thus, 
by the forms of pottery and stonework, which we know to have undergone rapid 
changes, we learn that the various developments of the grave were all started 
as early as the middle of the Ist dynasty, and continued side by side, until the 
^eatcr security of the deep-shaft tomb caused it to supersede the other types ; 
it was favoured also by the increasing wealth of the country which enabled more 
costly tombs to be made. This sudden appearance of several tj'pcs of tomb 
rather suggests that the development had taken place elsewhere, and that the 
various stages belonged to different tribes, allied in the dynastic invasion. 

The contents of these graves are of the usual forms of alabaster, basalt and 
pottery vessels. The stone is mostly in the open graves, rarer in the shallow 
chambers and stairu'ay tombs, and absent from the dccp'Shalt tombs. This 
agrees with the scarcity of stonework in the tombs of the Ilnd and Illrd djmasties 
elsewhere. Some unusual objects were found; an alabaster vase surrounded 
with lotus petals of slate and alabaster, the forerunner of the glaned lotus \'ases 
of Hlerakonpolis and later times ; three pottery vases of foreign origin, like those 
found in the tomb of King Den, and a small vase witli black band. Uke that in 
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T4itkhaA II, ijt, II. TJiese confirm all this foreign pottery as being of the 1 st 
dynasty. 

At Tarkhan it was found, on measuring the skeletons, that the group which 
appeared to be that of the invaders showed a statun- S per cent, sliorter than that 
of the earlier people. Though not many skeletons could be obtained in sufh* 
ciently good condition at Lahim, the question was examined on six of the open- 
grave burmls, against 18 in dosed tombs. The result was that the closed burials 
were yi per cent, shorter in the leg, and 6 per cent, shorter in the arm. As these 
differences were three or four times the amount of the probable error of the 
contrasted quantities, there b good reason to accept them as veritable. This 
points to the open-grave buriab being those of the prehistoric race, and the 
closed tombs those of the dynastic invaders, and thus corroborates the suggestion 
that the various types of burial were already in use before they ware imported. 

The large cemetery of the Xllth dynasty was the main object of work this 
year. Much remained to be done in exhausting chances of discovery, and in 
completely examining and planning the whole site. The interior of the p^rramid 
of Senusert 11 was completely searched: in turning over the dust and chips 
lying near the sepulchral chamber, the gold uraeus was found, which must have 
been on the front of the crown. It is a massive casting, with inlay of camdian 
and laruii, a head of lazuli, and eyes of garnet in gold setting. Two stone lamps 
were also found in the pyramid, besides two or three already obtained from there. 

The tomb of Princess Sat-Hathor-ant, where the jewellery was found in 
1914, was further examined ; behmd the fine limestone Uning a recess for offerings 
was found, containing common pottery and the great alabaster jar figured in 
the frontispiece. Perhaps this is the finest jar known. It bears a magical 
inscription stating that the princess would have cveiything that was produced 
on earth, and all she needed, in this jar. Such a form of magic provision is 
not Imown before | it superseded all the offerings, the models, and the scenes of 
the tombs, by one comprehensive formula, which carried magic and the power 
of the word to its utmost extent. 

Outside of the pyramid enclosure a great tomb was opened up, the tunnel 
of which ran toward the pyramid, ending in a chamber beneath the enclosing 
wall. This contained a splendid panelled sarcophagus of red granite, and a 
canopic box of granite. The sarcophagus, like that of Sonusert, and of one 
of the princesses, was of exquisitely accurate work, with an average error of less 
than a hundredth of an inch. No name was found in this tomb. The position 
of the tomb shaft. 100 ft. outside the pyramid enclosure wall, su^ested that other 
shafts might be hidden as far out as that. The whole ground on the north of the 
pyramid wall was therefore turned over down to the rock, moving a of chips 
which had been thrown into old quarries there, to a depth of sometime 15 ft., 
but no other shaft was found. In the face of the enclosure round the pyramid 
there was inserted stone, resting on another block inserted in the rock floor , 
but it proved all sohd rock behind these. Opposite the queen’s pyramid, a 
length of the brick wall was separated by vertical joints, as if it had been filled 
in later; this was removed, but solid reck was behind it. Then the whole length 
of the brick wall, as far as the great stairway, was cleared behind, to search 
the rock, which was all sohd. Lastly, a shaft was sunk in the rock, 40 ft, deep, 
in the position most likely to intercept any gallery leading to tombs under the 
rock mastabas north of the pyramid; and cross-tunnels were cut from this to 
north and soutlt m both of the strata where the; Egyptians had elsewhere made 
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galleries. All of Ihese triak not reaching any passage, there only remains to 
be tried an extensive rock'driUing, to see if any chambers were actually cut under 
the small pyramid and mastabas. 

While searching further in the platform built up of chips to the south-east 
of the pyramid, a stairway of brick was found, ninning diagonally to the 
pyramid comer. This was made before the great onclosing wall which cut 
across it, and it was the approach for the high officials during the course of 
building, to avoid the inconvenience of climbing over the waste-heaps. 

On the top of the hill behind the pyramid, the foundations of a large building 
were found in 1914. At that time, and in 1920, many pieces of diorite statues 
and of a circular altar, hmestone sculptures and architectural fragments, were 
found scattered about here. .A most complete search failed to show any tomb 
shaft, and the fragments found were not like those of the mastabas. G)nsidcring 
that the chapel of the apotheosis of Sonkhkara was on the top of the 

lull at Thebes, it seems probable that this was the seA-hth chapel of Senusert. 
At the comers of it were foundation deposits, with pottery, trays of reeds, and 
bull's head and haunch. 

The town of the pjTamid builnders at Kahun was further searched, on the 
roads, and a few parts w'hich had not been cleared in 1890. A large number of 
clay sealings were found, and a curious portico w'hich seems to have been a place 
of domestic worship. 

On a hill in view of the p>Tamid stood a great mastaba of brick, over a 
tomb with a steep entrance passage, and a great shaft for lowering the sarcO' 
phagus, like the Vltli d^Tiasty tombs of Donderoh. The tomb-chapel on the side 
of the hill, in front of the scpuldire, was like those of Betii Hasan. This curious 
combination was due to the taste of the chief architect of Kgypt, Anpy, who was 
buried here ; he also cut off public access to the chapel by a deep pit, right across 
the court, and too wide to be jumped. Only some pieces of the inscriptions 
and of two stat\ics remained, for the place had been ravaged for stone. Another 
curious preference is seen on hk statue, where he is said to be devoted to Snefeni; 
this devotion to the first pyramid builder may have been due to the architect’s 
interest in building the LaJiun pyramid. 

In tlie X^ nith dynasty there were some wealthy people, under the early 
kings. Groups of scarabs were found dated to Aahmes, and four to Amen- 
hetep I ; with these are several scarabs which arc clearly of the earlier time 
of the Xllth dynasty, probably obtained from the mastabas near by. The 
cemetery at Ghurob continued in use down to Ramessu II. 

A pu22ling monument is a granite sarcophagus of a prince " heir of the 
lord of the two lands, the king’s son, Pa-ramessn." This was his style until 
the sarcophagus was nearly finished; then on one panel of the body he is 
entitled ’’ the king's son (Ramessu mery Maot) neb ubm moot kheru" Here a 
cartouche is assumed, and the addition neb uben, " lord of shining ” ; while on 
all the other places where the name Pa-Ramessu occurs, there has been an 
erasure, and neb uben has been put over it. On the lid, the middle band has 
^-Ramessu, with the squatting man and whip detorminattve ; this is doubtless 
what has been erased on the body. Tlie lid, having some spare space, was altered 
by putting on each side of the middle band “the king's son (Ramessu mery 
Amen) neb uben with a cartouche. It seems then that an heir-apparent 
Pa-ramessu had come to the throne just before his sarcophagus was completed, 
and had the alterations made with cartouches. Yet he cannot have reigned 
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long, or at the capital, because hh burial was only in the outskirts of a small 
provinciaJ town. Who this prince can have been it is difficult to decide. There 
were two statues ol a Fa-mmessUr who hlled the higliest offices of state under 
Haremhcb (ANCiErrr Egypt:* 1916, 35-6), and who may justly be taken to be 
the ^mc as Eamessu i. His father was named Sety. He cannot be the prince 
of Gfaurob, as hb tomb b known at Thebes, and he was not a king's son. Looking 
later* there is no prince Pa-ramessu* and if we accept the shorter from Ramessu 
(which occurs on the sarcophagus} there is no prince Ramessu except the second 
son of Ramessu IT who died between the tw'enty-sixth and thirtieth yca.rs of 
hb father's reign> and who cannot therefore have succeeded to the throne. 
The later Ramessu princes reigned fully ^ as Ramessu HI to Xll* and therefore 
cannot be tliis obscure prince. Their tombs are knowm at Tliebes* except 
that of Ramessu VIIL It is thus possible that thb is the sarcophagus of 
Ramessu Vlll* but unlikely, as his second cartouche does not appear. The 
so-called Ramessu IX* whose tomb is unknown, is really Saptah II, son of 
Sety IT and he would certainly have had Saptah in hb cartouche. So far as 
we know at present, then^ this sarcophagus belonged to some unknown prince 
who was the heir to the throne, and who hardly succeeded before he was over¬ 
thrown* Possibly he was an elder brother of Ramessu IT The sarcophagus 
b unique as having a sledge beneath it, cart'cd all in one piece in the granite. 

The season's work has thus given some entirely new results both of objects 
and of inscriptions* and the steady clearance of sites that are not reserved has 
now been carried as far south as the entrance to the Fayum. 

W. M. Flinders Petkie. 
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THE ETHIOPIAN SOVEREIGNS AT MERGE. 

Dr. Reisneh has iiestored for us the history of Ethiopia during the Napadte 
period. His archacologicaJ work in the province of Dopgola has been a remark' 
able achievement, and it has settled the chronology of the Sudan from the time 
when it began to be a worid-power town to the epoch of Alexander, as well as 
the racial afEnities of the dynasties who ruled at the time over Ethiopia, But 
the work done by Dr. Reisner at Napata and its neighbourhood, can supple' 
mented by the work done by Professor Garstang at Meroe. 

Owing to the war only a hare outline of this has as yet been published, A 
conriderable number of royal names, however, were di.scovered in the course 
of the excavations which carry back the history of Meroe to Dr, Reisner's llnd 
dynasty. Here is a list of them i — 

{i) Adenersa Ra^khu-ka, " king of Upper and Lower Egypt." On blue 
faience found in the Great Palace. (Roisner ; n.c. 650-40.) 

(2) Senq'Amon’Seken Ra-sekheper-en, " king of Upper and Lower Egypt." 
On blue faience found in the Great Palace. Also on a blue object discovered 
at Memphis, (b.c. 640^0.} 

{3) .-VspaJta Ra-mer-ka, " king of Upper and Lower ^ypt." On stones 
of the Great Palace which he restored or enlarged, on a stela from the Sun-temple 
which he built, and on blue faience, (b.c. 590-70,) 

(4) The Horns Amtalqa Ra-uae-ka, '* king of Upper and Lower Egypt," 
On blue faience and small p5rramids of solid gold, probably tribute, found in the 
Great Palace, (b.c. 570-50.) 

(5) Mal-tieqen, " king of Upper and Lower Egypt." On stones from the 
Palace which he restored or enlarged, on small gold pyia,mids and on blue faience. 
(b.c. 550-40,) He never has his Throne-name, but the personal name is some- 
times written Mal-neq, and the determinative mfer is almost always attached 
to the first syllabic, indicating that malna signified " good " in Meroitic,* 

(6) Amon-kalbat, who seems to be Dr. Reisner’s Netaklabat-aman, the 
leader of his Illrd dynasty, (b.c. 535“15 ) On blue faience from the Palace. 

(?) Amott-kalka, Dr. Reisner's Karkaman, the second king of liis Illrd 
dynasty. On blue faience from the Palace. (B.c. 515-495,) 

, . . 

(8) Sa'hcri ^ . This must be Dr. Reisner's Saasheriya, the fourth king 
of his Illrd ^£=3 dynasty. On blue faience, (b.c. 475-55.) 

(9) Amon-stykal. This must be Dr. Reisner’s Astabarya-atnan, the third 
king of bis Illrd dynasty, with the ox (Aa) written instead of the sheep (6a). 
On blue faience, (b.c. 495-75.) 

‘ The Meroitic vmid cjtist be mulnot since in the iniwriptioiu ef Askhnnkherel in the North 
Pymmid the name of " the Osiris Matna-fqen) " written MdfHa-NEFEi). 
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Dr. Rclsner's IVth dynasty b not represented at Meroe. But we have— 
(lo) Han . . . who may be a queen. On blue faience. 

{ii) Amon-ardu[s]. On blue faience from the Southern Palace. 

(12) Ainon-mat]el£a[n]. On a stone from the south side of the City wall. 

To be distinguished from (4). 

(13) Amon-aik Ra-khnum-ab. " king of Upper and Lower Egj^t," whom 
I would identify with the classical Ergamcnes. the builder, as I believe, of the 
great city wall, (b.c. 310-180.) Southern Pyramid 6. 

(14) Amon-mer-Ast Ra-nefer-ankh-ab, ” king of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
Southern Pyramid sand blue faience from tomb 398* 

(15) Ra-neb*kheper, On a scarab with deformed Egyptian hieroglyphs 

and AUG in Latin letters. 

(16) Neb-hotep-... On yellow faience from the South Palace. 

(ij) Neteg"Amon and Queen Amon^tari, On blocks from the temple of 
Amon and the sanctuary south of it. It is probable that Amon-tari also restored 
the Sun-tempic. Neteg-Amon was buried in the Northern Pyramid 23 . 

(i 3 ) Agini-rherhe and Queen Amon-renas, On two stel® from shrine south 
of Meroe, and on blocks from the Sun-temple. The stela records the Ethiopian 

invasion of Egypt. (b.C- 34-22.) cv 

£10) Queen Amon-shahet, On an obelbk in the temple of Amon. e 
was buried in the Northern Pyramid 6. where Ferlini found jeweUery (now at 
Berlin) of the late Ptolemaic or early Roman period, 

(20) Toqrerhi-Amon, On blocks from the Lion Temple, and Northern 

Pyramid 27. 

(31) Sben (?) On blocks from the Lion Temple. 

(32) Ark-kharer. On a plaque obtained by the late Mr. Bbhop from the 
temple of Amon. He appears as crown prince at Naga, and was a son of {17). 

(23) Ya-baleq, On a fragment of stone {920), 

To these may be added (34) Amon-khabii, *' the Sun-god of Qasb, ever-living, 
the Horus of the Reservoir,” at Basa, the site of a reservoir and temple, a day’s 

journey from Meroe on the road to the Red Sea. _ _ 

Dr, Rcbner has shown that the NapaUtc dynasties were of Libyan ongin 
which explains the fact that in the sculptures of the Sun-god temple the Meroites 
are represented with the features of the blond race—Greek noses, high foreheads, 
and thin lips. The later sovereigns from Neteg-Amon onward are negro or 
negroid, and it is at this time that the queens take precedence of the kings. 
After the end of Dr, Reisner’s Illrd djmasty {b.c. 450, according to hiscltronology), 
Meroe either became indepondent of Napata or, more probably, was destroyed by 
foreign invaders. 

Little chronological help can be obtained from the form or position of the 
existing pyramids. Each of the three groups contains pyramids of very different 
periods. In the Western group of those that remain, six are stepped { the 
rest have straight and, in six instances out of nine, fluted sides. In two of the 
stepped ones the art belongs to a good period: another with fluted sides was 
plastered all over, and surrounded by a walled court. The chapel of another 
fluted pyramid contained three seated figures instead of a false door. In two other 
instances a tablet was inserted in the centre of the false door, the tablet in one 
Case (No, 15) in Meroitic, and rEcording the name of Amon-tari, A Greek 
bronze lamp was found in one of these pyramids. In the Southern group aU 
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th<J existing pyramids are stepped * and the chapels have false doors^ solar disks 
and boats. One of them [No. lo), the joint tomb of the Priest " {kdn^ Kaltela 
Ra-ar-ta(?)ap Lord of the Lake-land," and of Kaika^ the king is of late 
date; another (No- 41) is Uie tomb of a " daughter of the king ” ^ a third 
(No. 4) is the pyiaoiid of Kenrethr, the Snn-god of the South " ; it is attached 
to another pjTainid the chapel of which is destroyed, and is of considerably 
later date than the adjoining pyramid of Amon-mer-Ast. 

In the Northern group the pyramid of queen Kentaldt (Candace) Amon- 
arti (No. i) stands apart by itself. That of Arkhenkherel Ankh-ka-ra [No. 5)> 
who associates with himself an older king, " The Osiris Malna-NEran," 
MaJneqen, is also intrusive* and has straight sides of pcctiliar form. It may have 
been the first of the group to be erected. The other pyramids with straight sides 
are No. z, with four great bulls on each exterior side of the chapelp three images 
instead of a false doorp and a representation of Haihor standing on the lotus ; 
No. 6p that of queen Amon^hahet (ig), where Ferlini found his jeweDerj'p the 
chapel of which has an arched vault ; No. 8; No. ii which is very late and 
barbaric ; No. 12, with late reliefs and blank cartouches, a standing figure of the 
king taking the place of a false door ; No, 13, with late reliefs ; No. 14 ; No. 17 
of king Amon-ton-m-Mari Neb-ma-ra (late) ; No, i8p with a courts of Amon- 
kbetosen ; No. 19. of Tnginal with iull-faced king in place of a false door (very 
late)and No. 27, ol.**tera (?) Amon Kheper-ka-rap with seated king instead of 
a false door (very late). The sides of Nos. i6j 17, 18, and 19 n though straight ^ 
are not fluted. The stepped pjn^amids are; No. 3; No. 4 (of .Amon-.,.akha 
[Raj-,**n-ab) ; No. 7* Alu(qa)“Amon Ankh^zeto-mer-Ast *' lord of the two 
lands/" who seems to have been a contemporary of Ptoleny IV ; No. g, with a 
pyUm ; No. 10, with pylons and winged bulls ; and No. 22, of Neteg-Amon, 
with the bier of Osiris in place of a false door. 

That the Sun-temple the first stage on the road from Mcroe to the Red 
Sea—was built by Aspalta^ we may conclude from the fragments of his stela 
that were discovered there. It was subsequently restored, after partial destruc¬ 
tion p ’Agmi-rherhe {16), perhaps with the spoils of his Egj^tian campaign. 
But it is probable that the list of conquered or tributary^ provinces which adorns 
the eastern front of the teruple was the work of Amon-tan, since when the 
cartouche accompanying it was first uncovered I was able to read the characters 
[AJra[on-t ?Jr. ^ As the list was not quite correctly read from the photographs 
in Alr^ Griffith s pubheation of it^ and has since suffered severely from exposure, 
it is worth while to give it as it appeared immediately after excavation. 

The first three cartouches are (or were) 


That is (i) Men (abr in Meroitic)-’ ? -g. 

(2) a - wu - a - T , 

(3) 

Since -g and gi are plural suffixes. 


the three cartouches do not contain geographical names, but ore merely an 
introductory formula; The men (a&rg) of the countries " {awtir*=gi) or 
something similar. 
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Then foHow (or followed) the geographical names 
(4) G-m-t-a; (3) T-'-s-n-a ; (6) B-r-i-ha-a ; (?) P-t-r (?) [or kh ? 3 -‘h ; 

(8) A-n-rh»-‘: (9) ...-rh-y-rh-y: (10) ...-wash-'; (ii) ; 

(j2) ...-t-r-a; {i3)„,-rh“ A [jperhaps a word sigmijing " cities "] ; {14) , ; 

{15)-.--a (?) ; (16).,.---.- kh- i [17).-a. 

One word more. Nastosenp who is placed by Dr. Rebner, BX. 330-310. 
was a native of Beruatj usually identified with Me roe* But no trace of bb name 
has been discovered there. Can he be the Amon-khato^n of the Northern 
Pyramid 18 ? And is he further to be identified with " Aktbanes the Ethiopian/' 
whoj according to DiodoruSp overcame Amasb and was counted among the 
Egyptian kings ? We know that in the troubled earlier years of Ptolemy 
two Ethiopian kings^ Harmakhis and Ankh-m-khu* ruled at ThebeSj and the 
discordant medley of excerpts which take the place of Egyptian history in the 
paefes of Diodorus would make anything possible. 

A. H. Sayce. 


^ The character which 1 transcxibc rA \s represented by Ai ia the tmnaliteratiDn of some 
of the names in which it occuin Merui and Manduim, kai^kake and Csnd^), though it 
remaios f in the name of and interclianees with the ordinary r in two 

Meroitic inscriptiona discovered by Prof* Garstaxig. Hence wc might have a oaine like A nd 
cofresponding in Greek to d ttrA^ 
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NOTES ON THE JEWELS FROM LAIIUN. 


Tee jewellery found at Lahun by the British School of Archaeology—or rather 
all of it except those pieces retained by the Cairo Museum—recently arrived 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, where it was placed on exhibi¬ 
tion in December last. Without exception^ those who have seen tlie treasure 
have been struck almost as much by the conscientious care and ingenijitv shown 
by Prof. Petrie and Mr. Brunton in its reconstruction! as by the marvellous 
skill and taste of the ancient jewellers who made it* It was therefore with con- 
siderable diffidence that I suggested two changes in stringing. I would not 
care to dignify these suggestions with a published notCp were it not that both 
Mr- Ljthgoe and Mr. Mace, who mounted the jewellery for exhibition, have 
tested them out, verified them as correct and adopted them. This being the case 
it seems desirable that the reasons for the changes should be put on record in 
A NCI EOT Eg VFTj especially since the article which Mr. Lythgoe prepared to appear 
in the Mdropolitan Museum BuUdin, Decemberp 1919, at the rime the jewellery 
was put on public view, did not seem to be the appropriate place to explain 
them in detail. These two changes, adopted in exhibiting the jewellery in New 
Yorkp involve the stringing of the Senusert II pectoral and the cowrieSp and I have 
added a thirdp tentative^ and as yet not dually adopted, change in the stringing 
of the Hons heads. This last is not susceptible ol the demonstration which I 
believe can be presented for the first two changes. 

To Mr. Macc I am indebted not only lor many details on the particular 
Jewels, but lor numerous references and suggestions embodied in the following 
pages. I should state finaliy* that this note is written before the arrival in 
America of the definitive publication of the Lahun excavations by the British 
School, and that, therefore, reference can only be made to Prof. Petrie's 
preliminary descriptions^ with the consequence that I may have mis^d a number 
of interesring points. 

The point of departure for these suggestions was the string of gold cowrie- 
shells. Prof. Petrie has demonstrated that in the intervals between the 
eight large gold cowries, sixteen gold double rhombic beads should be strung^ 
two In each interval. This airangemenl is assured by the distance between the 
thread holes in the cowries and in the " rhomboid ** beads—a distance which is 
practically identical in both cases. Now there can be little question that these 
oo^es and " rhomboids were intended to be strung tightly together, and if 
this is done they make a string 20J ins. in circunrfeirence, dasped. Because of 
the corrosion of the bronze cores of the cowries, threading them is now impossible 
and the otdy photographs of them which can be taken without the dangerous 
operation of re-drilling them, are somewhat deceptive. Each cowrie has two 

Tima, May 20, 1914 ; The IltuiUfimd Lcndan Ntws, June aio, 1914 ; Anoekt Eovpt, 
1914. P- 97 : iMiJnUflV 0/ Egypimn 1914. P- aJi<J Caiahgtu a/ Exhihkia^ 

futd at Univmify London, 1914. 
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thread holes through it. onfi slightly shorter than the other, but the difference 
in lengths between these two holes is so slight that it would take a strmg of 
cowries and " rhomboids " of 40 or more inches in length to mate a complete, 
closed circle with all of the beads lying flat as in the photographs, In short, 
with this 20l'm. string, when the clasp was dosed, the beads would all be standing 
on edge, more or less vertically. If worn about the neck such a string of cowries 
would have the appearance of an upright collar, but a very ill-fitting one, for 
the circumference of a woman's neck is usually no more than from 12 to 14 ms., 
and this collar would therefore have hung almost upright an mch or so ^yond, 
and under her chin. As all Egyptian necklaces were flat lying, except the tight 
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collars about the throat, it is evidently necessary to look for some other arrange- 

ment of this ^ 

After this conclusion it wbs inevitable that one should turn to those other 

" rhomboid " beads of carachan and green amazon stone which had been strung 
with the " diop-pendants.” Ptof. Ptetrie had already considered this com^ 

bination, but gave up the idea on two grounds.^ 

First. The sire of these " rhombic '* beads is such that, strung side by side, 
the space between the two threads would be greater than that between the two 
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threads of the cowries and gold " rhomboids.” This in many cases is true — in 
others it is not. In fact these hard stone " rhomboids " show a marked variation 
in size. V^Tiile the gold beads were made rrtechanicaliy either from dies or moulds, 
these stone beads were cut individually, and a larger error was tolerated in 
gauging them than was to be expected in metal work. Some of them are accu¬ 
rately made to take the strings of the cowries ; others wiil overlap slightly, but 
not ol^ectionably, if strung on the same threads (sea Fig. ij. Finally— and to 
me personally, this is conclusive — ^the variations among the " rhomboids " is 
not as great as that which exists between the big and little lions' heads from this 
find. dfVJthough of gold, variations in the distance between string holes of from 
2 to 3 mm. actually exist among these heads, and yet there is no question but 
that they belong together. 

Second. In Prof, Petrie's consideration the stone *' rhomboids ” are 
needed for the suspension of the " drop-beads," making a long, fringe-like necklace 
to be worn below and outside of all the other ornaments. This difficulty can 
be met satisfactorily I feel sure. 

Two pectorals were found and one of them has been suspended on a string 
of amethyst ball-beads. Even if these latter are not employed as 1 suggest 
below, the second pendant is still to be provided for, however, and there can be 
little question that the ” drop-heads/’ combined with the 20 gold and 12 green 
ball beads not otherwise strung, belong to it. Examples of such suspending 
strings of drop-beads are not at all uncommon on the monuments^ ilt 

and it is extremely interesting to find that at Dahshur, pectorals were associated 
with just such strings. De Morgan found in the First Treasure, with a pectoral 
of Senusert II, 30 gold ball beads and 37 drop beads of gold, cametian, lapis 
lazuli and amazon stone,* and in the Second Treasure two pectorals, 4.3 drop 
beads and ^ ball beads, aD of gold,* 1 suggested, therefore, that the drop 
and bail beads of the Lahun treasure made a characteristic pectoral suspender. 
Variations in the arrangement and number of spherical beads among the drops 
ate found in all examples, and therefore the arrangement of this string was left 
to experiment, niere were 73 drops strung together in the " fringe-necklace," 
and one other handed over separately to Mr. Mace by Mr. Brunton. Graded 
and arranged by colours it was evident that one more cameliau and one more 
laztili drop were needed to make any consistent arrangement, and those two 
were restored. The small number of ball beads obviously was an enigma, but 
there is precedent for the omission of them between the drops, and they therefore 
Were strung provisionally at the ends. The result {Fig. 5)r is a double string of 
exactly the length to support the pectoral just over the lower chest where it 


* A few ejcamples at mndnia are Xllth dynasty ■ Griffith. Beni Hasmn, III, PJ. III. 
single string of alternating drop and ball bends, oobnred blue, grwn, blue, yellow ■ XVIIIth 
dj^ty ; QuibcU, rewt of Yuaa and Thuiu. PL XI [, double string of drops alternating 
witi balia in pairs ; L.^., Hi, 77*. triple string of drops alternating with bails in pairs; 
fiosellini, Mo»., tl, PI, LXXX = Cbampoltion, Mon., IV, PJ, CCCCXXXII, double string of 
drops alternating with balk, coloured e«cii, blue: Daressy. Annates. 1901, p, j ff, = Heisner, 
Amulets. i2i^ts2oi. double and triple strings of dark and Ugfit blue, red and gold drop 
beads allemating with ball beads in threes ; XJXth dynasty : Caulfeild TtmpU of A'rega, 
FI. XVi, quadruple string of drops alternating with balls in tliTMs ; XXth dynasty: 
Vernier, Bijoux, 52005, pl, V. 

' De Morgan. DahcAour, I, pp. 60, 63, Pis. XV, XVlII. 

- Ibid., pp. 64-5. Pis. XIX-XXII, 
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should haiig,^ Fartherniorep the materials of which it is made—gold, kipis- 
lazulip camelian and amazon stone—are exactly the same materials as those used 
in making the Senusert li pectoral, Ttiis identity of colour scheme may bo taken 
as evidence that the drop beads and this peclor^ of Senusert II together make 
one jewel. If no other use be admitted for the amethyst string* it may be 
assumed to have belonged with the Amenemhat III pectoral, now in Cairo. 

Thus, with the drop beads provided forp we arrive at the point> where (i), 
tlie slight errors m size of the “ rhomboids " can be explained by the conditions 
of their manufacture ; where {2)p the stone rhomboid beads are no longer 
necessary for the threading of tlie drop beads ; and* where (3)p they are in turn 
looking for a place. It becomes a matter of necessity, therefore, to try them 
with the cowriesp the previous stringing of w]xich has resulted in an ill-fitting collar. 

SLxty-one rhomboid beadSp 31 of camelian and 30 of green amazon stone, 
were strung with the drop beads and one more of amazon stone* presumably 
found later* was turned over to Mr. Mace by Mr. Brunton. It does not seem totally 
beyond the bounds of possibility that> even with the most conscientious work 
in the tombp two more should have escaped detection. And stiU more likely^ 
if these beads were worn by the Princess in life* tlxat the strings might have broken 
at some time, the beads been scattered, and two of them completely lost before 
they were restrung again, i see no strong objection to considering the set as 
having been originally 64 in all, made up equally of red and green. Admitting 
this numberp they divide readily into eight lots of eight each for the eight intervals 
between the eight cowries. With the double gold beads they make a total of 96. 
For experimental stringing there was no further guide, and one is left to 
satisfy bis own personal tastes. An extremely attractive arrangement of gold 
and stone “ rhomboids between each pair of gold cowries is: greciip gold, 
red* red* gold, green. Such is the arrangement shov^ii in Fig. i, and it may bo 
said in passing that m its original colours it makes one of the most charming 
jewels ever found in Egypt. 

The n^sulting string, when clasped, has a circumference of 33 or 33^ ins. 
If actually threaded, the beads> and paTticularly the cowries, would still stand 
more or less on edge when the clasp was dosed, because experiment sho^vs that 
tliere is not enough variation in the size of the rhomboids to make an inner row 
appreciably shorter than the outer. The photograph of the beads lying flat 
is therefore still deceptive, and there can still be no question of the string being 
intended either for a collar or necklace. In fact the one part of the human body 
wrhere it would fit naturally and lie smoothly would be above the hips, for 33 
or 33i ins. is a normal measurement on a slender person around tiie top of the 
pelvis. 

In other words, the coAvries strung with the rhomboids seemed to make a 
girdle, and a very little research supplied the confirmation of this fact. Tlie 
Metropolitan Museum possesses a number of Xlth and XII tJi djuasty " dolls " of 
faience and limestone* most of them from tlie excavations in Lbht and Thebes, 
and 1 have found another of wood in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, possibly 
of the same date-^ wearing cowrie bead girdles. The Boston doll ” (Fig. 6) 
is a remarkably striking example. There can be no hesitation in recognising 
the cowries, because they are both modelled in relief and painted yellow to 
represented gold. In scale they are correct. In number they are identical 

* Ncwbeir;^'. Bfffskeh, 1, frontispiece. 
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with the Lahun girdle, if in addition to the three shown in front and the three 
behind^ two more were supposed to be hidden under the hands on the hips, 
which are unnaturally harrowed on the flattened " doll." Even the distance 
between cowries is as it should be if we arc to suppose that the spat^es now blank 
were once filled with dots of paint to represent smaller separating beads. If 
there never were such dots of paint, we must suppose that sometimes the cowries 
were worn with bare threads between, a method of stringing beads or shells w'hich 
is not without parallel.^ Most of the New York " dolls ” represent the cowries 
in very rudimentary form, but aU are perfectly recognizable in the light of the 
" doll " already figured. The cleanest example in the Metropolitan Museum is 
shown in Fig. 4. like those in other museums. This " doll" is of faience, 
and like all of the others in this material, has accessories shown in black under 
the glaze. Here, not only are the cowries drawn to scale and properly spaced, 
but betveeen them two strings of separating beads arc plainly marked. To 
forestall a possible criticism, I should explain that the marks on the legs are 
pendants. Behind, one of them falls exactly between the two legs in a way that 
would be impossible if tatooing were intended, and as far as the belt itself is 
concerned, the Boston " doll ” with its modelling in relief demonstrates the fact 
that the cowries are not tatooed. 

The recognition of a girdle among the Lahun jewels leads to its recognition 
at Dahshur. In the First Treasure there were six large cowries, and apparently 
93 " rhomboid " beads of gold (in pairs), camehan, lapis lazuli and amazon 
stone, ^ The numbers are interesting in the light of those from Lahun. In the 
Second Treasure.® there is no mention of rhomboid beads with the cowries and, 
if none were actually found, we are forced to conclude that these cowries were 
worn, as the Boston " doll" (Fig. 6) may represent them, without connecting 
beads. In the Tomb of Khnumit there were found nearly too " rhomboid " 
beads, but no cowries,® which probably should be reconstructed as a bead girdle 
like that of Senebtisi, Tlus last was made up of " rhomboids ” only.® Buckles 
for two bead girdles were found in the Tomb of Ita,* and from the Tomb of 
Nubhotep comes an object which, while not the buckle of a girdle of the type 
here dealt with, was seemingly the fastening of a kind of cloth scarf, or sash, 
which crossed the shoulders and encircled the waist.® 

A regular item of a Middle Kingdom court jcwcl-^t thus was a girdle, and 
this girdle seen^ to have usually been made up of cowrie shells and rhomboid 
acacia beans,* either together or separately. Furthermore, even the less wealthy 

1 As for example the Jwri beads described in Mace and VVinlocIcH Senebtisi, p. 65^ And 
the drop bead suspenders of the Ramescs III pectoraJ in Cairo, Vernier, Bijotcf, PL IV+ 

■ De Morgan, Dahekouw^ L p. 60, PL XVIL 

* ito., p, 65, PL XXIIL * Dahckintr, 11 , Pis. VII-^VUJ. 

•Mace and Winlock, Tomb of S^ebiiu, p, 6S, Pts. XXll-XXIIl. The other girdle 

was purely O^rian. 

* Dahokour, tl, pp. 53-3. 

' DakekouF^ I, PL XXXVTn„ C. No descfiption is given, but the iUu^ratioo shows it 
to be identical, even to the colourt, with the sash buckle of Nefemre', in KoseUinj^ M<m,M 
I, PL XIX. 23 ^ 

* Mace and IVinlock^ p- 68^ note 1. Small silver aad gold cowrie shells are 

^metimeB found in the Middle Kingdetn^ but it would be difScuH to whether they ofe 
necklaces or girdles. 5 *# De Morgan, D^ikohmtr^ I, p, 6^, PJ. XXIV j Winlock* Bulhtin 0/ 
Mf MtftopifHbin Museum, 1914* p. 17, Fig. Sj Carstftiig, Burial Customs, p. 421 , and 
Williams, Jour. Arch.^ 1918, p. I73, FJ. XXVIIL 
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woTTicii of thfi period Mrote girdles*^ and the fashion passed over from the Middle 
Kingdom to the Empire. Thiia Prof. Petrie has published tlifi jewellery of 
a woman buried at Thebes during the Hyksos R'riod "around whose waOst, 
outside the mnermost cloth, was a girdle of electrum beads, 36 of semicircular 
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form, copied from a disc of leather folded over and stitched ; the spaces between 
these had two threads of six beads each, and in one case a space of seven beads. 
Three spaces had been gathered together by a tie of thread, so as to shorten the 

> Mace has found two : one published in Dio$poih Parvn. p. 4I. fcrom Pit 90, which was 
a belt 10 ins. wide of faience and shell disk beads with a ftiage of real shells ; the other 
at Naga ed-Oar, which was a belt of twelve strings of disk beads of the same materials. 
Several others of the XJIth and Xlflth dynasties and of the XVIlth and early XVItlth 
dvtiasties have recentlv f«n found at Thebes by Lansing. A prelimiitaiy report on his 
eicavations is appearing shortly in the Bultfiin of tht MetrofwlHan JififseHM. 
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circuit of the girdle to fit the body. The whole girdle was ji’b Uis. long, and was 
shortened to 28 4 ins."^ A little later, about the middle of the X\TUth dynasty, 
a voung Woman found bv Passalacqua in Thebes wore what must have been a 
charming girdle of gold, lapis-lazuli and camelian. From his description, it 
consLsted of a scries of “ square-knots " similar to the little gold clasps found at 
Lahun. spaced at intervals along a double string of smaller beads.* Finally, 
even in modern times Nubian girls are occasionally seen wearing belts of cowTics 
and beads very much like those worn by their ancient ancestresses** 

To consider now the way in wJiich the girdle was w'om. Personally, I 
have never seen a bas-relief or statue of a woman wearing a girdle over her 
clothing. Before the Fmpirc the tight-fitting woman's shift descends from chest 
to ankles in an unbroken line. In the Empire a cloth sash is often bound over 
it about the hips, but the many representations of bead girdles are always on 
naked girls or occasionally worn by girls next their bodies, under transparent 
garmcnis.* The *' dolls,” w*hich, whatever their purpose in the graves, unques- 
tiomibly represent dancing girls, are striking Middle Kingdom examples; 
dancing girls and maidservants are shown so attired in a woven bead belt at 
innumerable banquets in the XVUlth dynasty ;* swimming girls on the toilet 
spoons wear nothing more and it constitutes the sole article of apparel of the 
ridiculous caricatures of negress slaves.It may be objected that all of these 
little persons can hardly be compared with propriety to the Princesses of DaJishur 
and Lalmn, but at the time that the dancing girls and servants were wearing 
such girdles two of the young princesse-s <if the royal family. Neferubiti and 
Neferure, daugliteis of Thotmose I and Tliotmose HI, respectively, appear clad 
in jewellery identical with that from Lahun, including girdles very much like 
this one of cowries—and nothing more.® And then there is the very well-known 
statuette in Turin (Fig, 7) of a charming little girl of good family who b clad 
in the same way. Like Neferubiti and Neferure she has not yet passed adoles¬ 
cence* On the w'alb of the belvedere of the harim at Medinet Habu, where no 
one but the royal family could penetrate in ancient times,* we see full-grown 
women of the court represented in sufficiently scanty clothing to tell whether 
they wrore girdles or not. These decorations from the harim of Ramescs III are 

Petrie, p, 9, PL XXIX, 

* Pa^salacqua, Catalogue raisonn/, p. 159. The girdle was stcitca irom him, but he 
describes it asi having been of the same form as his necklace No. 399 which is Schafei, 
GaUsekmiedearbeiteu^ p, 31, PI, VllI, No. 35A. 

* Roberts, Egypt and Nubia (1846), U, vignette. Pirth, who called my attention to 
this picture, has seen such girdles being worn in X ubia in recent years. 

< Roscllini. Mtm., II. PI, XCVIII: Champollion, Mon., II. PL CLXXV ; Prisse, 
Afopi., PI* XLIV, and L' 4 rt {Denin). PI. VII; Wilkinson. Manners. I, p, 5 <n. Fig. 261. 
What appears to be a girdle worn over or under the dress in Ill, 42 ,1 take for the bem 
of a short-$Ieeved shirt. 

* Davies, Tontb of Nakht, frontispiece and plate XV are the latest published examples 
of a Very common scene. 

• Prisse. PL XLVlll, and L'Art (/wdnsfriaf). Pis. XXI, XXII], 

^Maclver and Mace, Et Amrah and Abydos, PI. Lj Wainniight. Jout, Egypt. A*eh,, 
1913, p. 203, PL XXVI, 

• The best copies are the earliest (RoselUni, Moh„ I, PI, XIX, 23-24. and Champollion, 
.Veir., 11 , PLs. CXCIII- 1 \'^. The later copies are all Jess detailed. 

• Roseilini, Mon.. 1 , CXll-lll ; Champollion, .Wen,, II, Pis, CXCIX-CC : LJ>,. HI, 
208; Wilkinson, Manners. II, pp, 5<>.6o; Hbtscher, Hebes Tor i*ei» Medinet Wflfcw, Figs. 

a, 40-42. 
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in fact unique, but if we arc to take them literally wc must conclude that in 
the seclusion of their private apartments the Egj'ptian Jadies laid aside their 
hobble skirts arid disported themselves at their ease, dad only in their jewellery, 
or at most in diaphanous garments, which were represented in paint only and 
have since been washed completely away. The fact that the ladies of this par¬ 
ticular harim wear no girdles, need not be taken as proof that they 'were not 
worn by higher-class women of the Empire.^ 

Having, as I believe, cstablidicd the existence of girdles among the treasures 
of Lahun and Dalishur, 1 should like to conclude this paper with some con¬ 
sideration on the string of gold lions' heads. It is a subject of some difficiilty, 
purposely avoided in the preceding pages. With the exception of the stmilar set 
from the Second Treasure of Dahshur, these heads are unique in Museums and, 
so far as I am aware, there is no representation of them cm the monuments. In 
fact tliey appear to have been jewels i^riiose vogue lasted so short a time that 
they never found their way into Egyptian pictorial art, and thus for any 
explanation of their wearing we are fonx;d to rely wholly on practical 
consideration. 

In the first place, their condition is such that Prof. Petrie was able to 
string them. This done, and the clasp dosed, they have every appearance of 
making an upright collar, and such they have been unhesitatingly called. Only, 
when in New York tlie experiment was actually tried of putting them on a wroman 
of normal size, one glance was enough to convince everyone present that they 
never could have been such a collar. Again it is a question of circumference. 
Clasped they should be worn on a lliroat measuring i6J ins. round, because, 
standing upright as they do, on an ordinary woman they sag down under the 
chin in a most unbecoming way. Now an upright collar, to be attractive, should 
be a fairly close-fitting one. If the wearer of this collar had a throat of such 
a size that the collar fitted dosely, the uneven surface on the inner side would 
make it most uncomfortable, and to draw' it in if to z ins,, while clasping it. 
would be a painful operation if it was anywhere near the snug fit wMch one would 
expect. The tight, upright £g>'ptian collar of the monuments seems to have been 
designed like a bead bracelet and must have been clasped like a bracelet, with 
a buckle which does not have to be drawn in to be fastened. 

Actual experiment, then, makes it seem improbable that the lions' beads 
should make a collar. Immediately one wonders how tliey could have been worn. 
The neck being practically diminatod—arms, wrists and ankles being out of the 
question—the head and waist remain the only parts of the body to consider. 
This is assumii^ with Prof. Petrie that the large and small beads belong 
together—^ati assumption which can be taken almost as an established fact. 

The suggestion was made that they constituted a circlet. The answer to 
tliis appears to be that they present features both unnecessary for a circlet, 
and never found among Egyptian circlets. All known Egyptian circlets are, 
practically speaking, hoops, not jointed nor having a clasp, and being modeDed 
or decorated on the outer surface only. The wearer's head is thus eliminated 
to all intents and purposes, and there remains only her waist to consider. 

For the idea that the lions' heads constituted a girdle, naturally the inspira¬ 
tion was in all that has been written above. Again, size and workmanship class 

‘ Were they cuatomarily worn under the ^itncnts by growu women, they would ujj- 

be shown sometimes at Tell el-Amaroa, wtitit the bodies ftrt showm in lull detail 
through the dothiag. 
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them with the cowncs, Ajid fioAlly, it is only aroundi the wsist or hips that it 
would be comfortable to wear anything that has to be shortened almost 21^. to 
be fastened. To be sure, it is impossible to advance arguments as convincing in 
this case as in the case of the cowries, but still it is an idea which has a great deal 
of probability. It remains necessary only to discover some method of stringing 
which would give a length approximating that of the cowne girdle. 

The experiment was tried, therefore, of lengthening the strings and spacing 
the beads eQually on them, leaving bare thread between. Knots were made to 
hold the heads at equal intervals, and as authority for this arrangement the fact 
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was quoted that the cowries of the Boston ” doU " and the Second Dahshur 
Treasure may have been so strung. To me, personally, however, the double Une 
of bare threads did not seem in keeping witli the fineness of the other jewels. 

The su^estion was also made that small beads, such as are used in the 
bracelets and armlets, may have been employed. But of the Httle beads there 
are hardly enough for the requirements of these very bracelets and armlets even, 
and a double string, of the required length of twice 16 ins. more, could not possibly 
have escaped Uie painstaking and conscientious search of the finders of the tomb. 

Hence, unless it is supposed that the lions' heads were not strung up when 
they were placed in the tomb, there is really only one set of beads which could have 
^ F 3 
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been used. The s<?Iution that I suggest, therefore, that the lions' heads were 
threaded with the amethj^t beads whicti formi^rly were strung wit Is the Seiiusert 11 
pectoral. This is a solutiun to be accepted with all resen^e, and one which b for 
the present, at least, held in abe3'ance by Mr, Lythgoe and Mr, Macc, The latter* 
for instanoe, obji-cls to this particular arrangement bi^catise of the size of the 
amethyst beads, in rdation to the smaller lions' heads especially, and niises the 
point that up to the present no ball beads have been found strung in any w^ay 
except as necklaces, in Egi^stian tombs. Nevertheless, since there appear to be 
grounds for considering that the lions* heads cannot be a collar* and are probably 
parts of a girdfe, there seems to be some point in setting forth in this place the 
result of the experiment of stringing them with the amethyst beads. At least 
by so doing I may be inspiring others to settle the matter one way or the other* 
In the first place, when one puts the amethyst beads {on winch u'as formerly 
strung the Senusert 11 pectoral) between the lions' heads, a girdle is made up 
ins* long, clasped. The length is near enough to that of the cowrie girdle to 
have been worn in the same way and the beads divide up excellently into sets* 
ten in each interval*^ For thb arrangement no mechanical objection can be 
raised. Tlie diametei^ of the beads are such that they go perfectly on the threads 
passing through the lions' heads, and they stand, in thickness* midway between 
the big and little heads. Secondly", w^hen laid beside the claw necklace there is 
a harmony of colour and workmanship wdiich gives a w^onderfully sumptuous 
eflect (Fig. 8).^ One gets the impression that the multicoloured cowrie girdle 
was to be w'om wdth tbe pectoral and its pol3^hrome string of beads^ and that 
this gold lion-head and amethyst girdle was intended to he worn with the gold 
claw and amethyst necklace* As a matter of effect^ aside from all other con¬ 
siderations, the stringing of the lions" heads and amethyst bead? results in an 
incomparably magnificent jew^eL Finally* the girdle so constructed conforms in 
with the majority of those already quoted in having a series of large elements 
spaced along and |oining two strings of smaller beads* 

As has been said already the lions* heads from Laliun are paralleled nowhere 
except in the similar set from Dahshur. It is practically impossible, therefore, 
to demonstrate either the truth or falsity of this suggested stringing as a girdle. 
There is, however* one circumstance which is at least favourable to its correct¬ 
ness. The Second Dahshur Treasure, among wiiich the other lions* heads were 
found, contained two gold daw^ and 252 amethyst ball beads.® Accepting 252 
a$ a mimmum (the actual number may have been con^siderably greater) it is 
quite possible to Toconstnict the same combination of lions* head girdle and daw 
necklace in this case as well. Of course amethyst ball beads and daw necklaces 
are common enough without such girdles, and right in the First Treasure* 240 
amethyst beads and two gold claws were found without any lions* heads.® And 
yet, while there is no positive evidence to be derived from the Second Treasure, 
at least it is suggestive to find that in the only two cases where lions^ heads have 
been found the same combination is a po^ibiJity. 

^ This takes up 140 beads. One mon? was stniai^ with the pectoral, but there is a pbee 
for that in the daw necklace, making a total of 152 amethyst beads in i-ho latter. 

■ Showing the elTcct of a purely experunenta^ strinBing of the hons' lieada. If they 
were thiis strung as a girdJe they were in tended to lie flat on the hips. Hence ift the photo¬ 
graph. wherre they li e flat on a tabic, the IfiterTEiediate beads present an irregular appearance ^ 

■ DahekQur. I, p. 66, PL XXIX. 

^ Ibid., p. 63, PL XVIir. 
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In conclusion, I should iikE to repeat that while I ieei that it is possible to 
demonstrate rigidly tlie new stringing of the pectoral and the existence of the 
cowrie girdle^ the proposed reconstruction of the lions' heads as a second girdle 
to go with the claw necklace, is purely tentative. 

H. E, WUJLOCK, 


[The evidence for the use of cowries in a girdle, seems g^ reason for 
accepting that arrangement in the Lahun series, "nic close similarity between 
the cowries and the lion heads, in size and fastening, leads also toward these 
having been in a girdle. The suspension of the pectoral by long drop teads is. 
however, a difficult matter. The dates of the examples quoted should be obse^. 
From the Illrd down to the Xllth dynasty, there seems to be no example of 
drop beads threaded in a long string. At Meydum there are long equiterm^l 
beads and balls; in Bmi Hasan IH, Ui, the same; in the fimer^ 

{Lacan, Sar«>phages, xlix-liU) the belt fringes are all of long and beads, 
the strings for ooUars are the same. In no case b there a drop bead m a long 
string. In the XVIIIth dynasty there was a great fall in taste, and a loss of 
the old ideab after Tehutmes HI: then drop bead strings apjwaT. wi^ 
Tehutmes IV- The effect of the broad masses of drop beads dose to the minute 
work of the pectoral is killing, and it is hard to believe tliat the refined taste of 

the XHth dynasty would have made such a mistake. . u t j 

As to the absence of clothing along with jewellery, note the account by Udy 
Mary Wortley Montague of the Turkish baths, where a company of la<^s 
will loin in social functions, clad only in their jeweUery, We m^t a^ remember 
that the Egyptian scenes were not of life on earth, but for hfe in a future state , 
even we should hesitate in a picture of heaven to introduce knee breeches, 
crinoline or hobbl^kirts. At Deshasheb (Vth dynasty) the actu^ 
buried for a woman were with tight long sleeves like a modem ghat^iyeh, and “ot 
at all like the low garment with shoulder straps figured m the tombs^es of that 
age. The festive scenes of the XVIIIth dynasty tombs represented the joys 
of a future life, and need not be accepted completely as true in this world. 

W. M. F. P.] 


GENERAL MAUDE'S PROCLAMATION. 


The War has been responsible for many things—^not all of them bad, and among 
the good ones may be counted the wholesale manner in which archaeology has 
been brought to the notice of the nation. Many thousands of men, who otherwise 
would never have thought of such a subject, have found themselves among ruins 
and other relics of past dvilUations, when they were sent East with the various 
annies. A large proportion of these men have visited these remains, and have 
even been conducted round the museums of the larger towns, and some have been 
subjected to lectures in hospitals and elsewhere on the history, dvilisation and 
art of the particular country in which they then happen to be. While no doubt 
the majority of such men could wish for more exciting fare, there is always a 
minority which is keenly interested and full of a thirst for information on little 
points which happen to have come before their notice; as for instance, where the 
horse came from, and when he first made his appearance in hbtory ; whether it 
was possible to cut hard stones with copper and emery, and so on •, and it has 
even been the writer's pleasant lot at the Cairo Museum to be searched out by 
members of his previous week's audience, in order to certify themselves on various 
points, which had been so hotly debated during the interval as to have become 
somewhat confused. 

This unexpected spread of interest in archaeology has its dangers, as the 
preservation of the past is essential to understanding it; and no one is competent 
to know what must be observed without a proper training. It was most 
satisfactory to see in the Basrah Times as early as August 6th, 1917, a fully 
conclusive proclamation signed by the late Sir Stanley Maude on ilay 22nd. It 
reads as follows;— 

MTiereas it is convenient to take over both for the preservation of 
ancient monuments, ancient objects of vertu, and relics movable and 
immovable of ancient times, hereinafter styled "antiquities," and also 
for the prohibition of traffic in forged articles fairly asserted to be antiquities ; 
I, Ueutcnant-Gcnerai F. S. Maude, K.C.B,, C.M.G,, D.S.O., in virtue of the 
authority vested in me as General Officer Commanding His Britannic 
Majesty's Forces in Mesopotamia, do hereby proclaim as follows ;— 

(1) Throughout the occupied territories all antiquities, to wit, all ancient 

monuments, ancient objects of vertu. relics movable and immovable 
of ancient times, which formerly were the property of the Ottoman 
Government, or shah hereafter be discovered, are the property of the 
Administration of the Occupied Territories acting on behalf of the 
said Teiritorks, 

(2) The terra " ancient " for the purposes of this proclamation shall be deemed 

to signify antecedent to the 3^eaT 1500 A,i>, 
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(3) WTiosocvcr having discovered any antiquity faib to mfoiro y 

the neatest Assistant Political Officer in charge of a distnct within 
a period of 30 days shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 50 rupees. 

(4) Whosoever havmg discovered any antiquity uidawfully 

the same to his own use shall he liable to a fine not exceeding ten 
times the value of the article discovered. 

(5) Whosoever negligently or maliciously destroys, defaces, or ™ 

damages any ancient monument or any site which he has r^n 
to believe to contain antiquiUes, shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 

10,000 rupees. 

(6) Wh««v«r traffics in or abets the in * 

licence duly issued by the Officer appointed hereto, shall be liable to 

a fine not exceeding lOpOOo mpe&s. 

(7} Whosoever, whether licensed or not licensed, sells or offe« for s^c ^ 

^ antiquities any article which he has not reason to beheve ^tique 
shall on conviction be liable to imprisonment for a penod not exc^ihng 
six months or to a fine not exceeding lo.ow 

his stock of antiquities or pseudo-antiqmties shall be hable to be 

(81 WhX^^^reports the discovery of an antiquity over which the Adminis- 
Ses to euerelse te right ol preperty sh^ be d^ 
sated; and when any such antiquity is relinquished by tte 
^midstmtiou, the Administration shall deliver anti^tiy 

to the possession of the person appearing to have the most pro^r 
claim thc^, together with a certificate enabling the ^ antiqmty 
to be tiansfertcd in accordance with the terms of this Proclamation, 

(o) The power vested in the AdminUtration under this 

with power to vedoren all necessary acts subsidiary thereto arc 
hercb^delegated to the Chief Political Officer or such person or 
persons as he may appoint to act on his behalf. 

Signed at Baghdad 22nd day c»f May, iqi?* 

F. S. Maude, Lietd.-Gmeral, 
Commanding the Army of Occupation. 

The law is admirable in conception and It is to be hoped that it may he 
^^'^ApSt tiom^hf 'depredatlons of the mcm plunderer, 

saleable loot Article 5 is framed to ojinbat the ravages cans^ by the ^onmee 
of two dLstinct classes of destroyers, at whose mercy antiqmties only too often 
lie. These are, firstly, the ignorantly caUons; and secondly, the i^o^tly feen^ 

The wrecking of the earliest sculptures of Eg>T)tiaii histor>r m Smai was a 
sad case of the i^nton destruction by modem “ practicd men. Th^ 
too ignorant to know either the historic value or the market 
deUbcmtely destroyed without any benefit to themsdves. The late insiwetor 
of Antiquities at Luqsor had great trouble with some " 
who had " no use " for what they knew nothing about. At Sdsileh there is the 
CTcat bed of sandstone which the ancients largely quamed, leaving numerous 
examples of their methods, and inscriptions of historical value, etc. ExteiKive 
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as these records of the world's doings are. thvy by no means cover the whole 
available area lor quarrying. Yet when these engineers needed sandstone for 
some work which they had in hand, they declined starting on a fresh piece of 
the cliff, but insisted on quarrying on the ancient sites, thus quite needlessly 
destroying for ever records of the world’s progress which can never be replaced, 
•Most fortunately the Department of Antiquities interfered In time to prevent 
any serious damage being done, and no doubt the necessary sandstone was 
obtained from the immediate neighbourhood. 

Another kind of danger is also to be prevented by the clause about any who 
" negligently , , . destrojfs , . , or in anyway damages . . . any site." The 
amateur excavator usually damages or destroys more information than he pre¬ 
serves, and the hunting for something pretty or valuable is as destructive when 
done to amuse an amateur as when done for the pn>ftt of a de^alcr. A quantity 
of hunting is reported from various sites, even printed, with the melancholy 
result that the hunters could not in the least date what they were working at, 
or give any useful account of it; while the date and proper record would have 
been an elementary matter to anyone educated in the subject. Even if every¬ 
thing is preserved and put In a local museum, the value of it is destroyed if there 
is no record of the relative pc^sitions and ages of the objects, no statement whether 
found in original position of deposit, or in ancient rubbish, or in modern tip-heaps. 

Action such as this, while excellent in its intention, is deplorable in its results, 
for the novice full of his search all unwittingly does what is probably furthest 
removed from his mind or wishes, he destroys irretrievably more than he saves. 
It is not generally understood what a great range of facts have to be observed 
in excavating, how many subjects must be all promoted together, how varied 
must be the interests and view of the excavator, how ready he must be to succeed 
in preserving all he may find. Recently some great scholars—who were not 
trained as excavators—found some splendid bead-work of coloured figures, 
they could not preserve it, and it all fell to pieces. Anyone who knew his business 
would have easily preserved the whole of it complete; but the great scholars 
had never even heard of using paraffin wax. 

The encouragement of plundering by the purchase of antiquities from dealers 
is a difficult subject, Tlie only proper rule ts never to buy anything that is not 
of great importance to be preserved, where the information must not be lost. 
The ordinary objects, and specially any pieces of monuments recently broken, 
should be left on the dealers’ Imnds. Tlu? encouragement of the chance finder 
to proclaim his accidental discoveries Is most important; it will put all honest 
possession on a legal basis, give the earliest notice to the Government, and provide 
an above-board supply of objects to tlie tourist and the foreign museums, The 
recommendations officially given for the new law in Palestine also recognises 
fully the rights of every chance finder, and encourages the open sale of all that 
can be Iionestly sold. 

The activities of the forger arc also heavily penalised. Large quantities of 
cylinder seals and cuneiform tablets have been produced in recent years, and a 
stiff hand must be put on such frauds. The manufacture of false antiquities 
has reached such proportions now in Egypt, that it may be considered one of the 
national industries, and indeed the Department of Technicai Education include 
a collection of modem " antiquities ” among its exhibits of the crafts of the 
country. The result is that there are numbers of antiquity shops throughout 
Egypt in which a very large percentage of the objects exposed for sale are 
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forgeries. Moreover, the trade in foi:gerui5 has not only inched cxtreiM 
proportions in quantity, but also in quality, for the workmanship has improved 
so much in recent years that when a new line in statue heads or some other 
novelty comes on the market, it b quite likely to deceive the expert imtU be has 
examined it long and carefnUy. The writer weU remembers accompan^g one 
of the leading experts on Egyptian antiquities on a visit to a well-known 
up-country dealer. Before long two or three fine alabaster va^ of l^e 
caught hb eye. They purported to be of late pre^ij-nastic, or of early dy^tic, 
date, but after a long and detaUed study of their form, material. £md workm^ 
sMp, accompanied by a critical crc^xamination of the dealer, the pros^cti^ 
purchaser passed them over with the remark: " Twenty years ago 1 would have 
given vou (iS f^t them, but to-day I dare not risk it. 

The most obvious lesson of the whole wretched position of mu^nms payi^ 
heavily to encourage the destruction of monuments for plunder^ spoib, wi 
the loiof aD archaeological hbtory. b that properly 

excavation of certified and dated objects b the only right channel for ei^er 

museums or the public to draw upon. The moral to ^ ° to 

and to our local and national museums, is tliat every effort should be made 
train excavators and to carry on the largest amount of proper excavation in 
order to save what little remains to ns of the lustory and treasure of the past, 

G. A. Wainwricht. 
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REVIEWS. 


Bulltiin de I'InstitHi Fran^^aise d'Arcft^olugie OrientstU, Cairo, 191S, 

[Wo much regret that this wiJl be the last contribution of our good friend, 
Mr, Joseph Offord, who died at the beginning of this year. He did much to 
spread the knowledge of the French works on Egypt; both for his work and his 
genud personality he will be much missed and regretted.] 


An important fascicule of the Bulletin is that of the first of Vol. XV, 191S. 
It contains some 140 pages, with about 25 hieroglyphic titles of Pharaohs and 
princes, to each page. It embodies the " Repertoire Pharaonique pour servir 
d’Index au livre des Rois d'^ypte " of M. Henri Gauthier, that is to say, his 
great five-volume work in the series of the " Metnoireft de I’lnstitut Frangais 
d’arch^ologie Oiientale du Caiie.” By issuing this Index in the comparatively 
inexpensive format of the Bulletin, ^ith every royal name again reproduced in 
its hieroglyph form, the Institut has placed within the means of many students 
the opportunity of acquiring what is practically a catalogue of Egyptian roj^alties, 
from itenes to the Emperor Decius. 

In Vol. XIII of the de I'/nslihti, Mr. F. VV, Read has a paper upon 

the precise sense of the word 


which Dr* A. H. Gardiner, 


in an article upen The Egyptiaji Word for Dragomaji/' had rendered as " teacher 
of foreign languages.'" Mr, Read's view k that " scholar would be a nearer 
translation of the title, and his main basis for this rendeiitig is a passage in 
Chapter 125 of the B^k of Dead, wherein it is applied to Thoth the Scholar 
god par excellence. 

Another essay of interest in the thirteenth volume is that by M. Henri 
Gauthier, * ■ La N&jropole de Thebes et son Persormel."' This refers to the inscrip¬ 
tions belonging to a osnsiderable number of personagt^ who were attached to 

certain priestly and lay offices for a site near Thebes known as J ^ \ 

" The place of Truth/* Most of these people were buried k the hill of Deir eb 
Medineh* and a quantity of funerary objects and records of them have for many 
years been in the Turin Museum. 

In the spring of 1917 the French Institut at Cairo carried out excavations at 
the hill site and found further tombs of members of the association or fraternity 
of the Place of Truth, enabling M. Gauthier to explain who and what they were 
more completely than Maspero was able to do, some years ago, when treating of 
them chiefly from the material at Turin. 

Many of them were attached to the cult of the deified Amenhotep I, and 
it appears that his worship vras certainly the origin of the confraternity of the 
Place of Truth, 
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Many of the office holders were also entitled sotemu osku ^ 


They wore special garments and headdresses as depicted upon the sepidc^e 
painUngs and steles. Some were simply servants ol Amon. the dom^tc for 
hand wasliing, and the official for wxighing sUvet and gold, and so on One ^ 
serviteur de ['administration de la cuisson au bois (?) de la patisserie du palais, 
which reminds one of the chief baker in the story of Joseph, , ^ 

M. Gauthier’s researches show that the members of the Place of Truth were 
permitted to serve living Pharaohs, in the administration and temples, or at least 

that those detemuned as being soi^Mu oshu were so. 

As far as we at present know, no female seems to have been a member. 

M, Georges Daressy, in a long article, makes excellent archaeolo^ of an 
Arabic work, which he entitles the “ livrc des Perles Eufouies. et 
Predeux," an edition of which, based upon three manusenpts. was published by 

Ahmed Bey Kamel some fourteen years ago. 

Among the articles in VoL XV of the is one by MademoiseUc Chatclet. 

a pupil of M, Loret, which is entitled “ Le Role des Deux Barques Sojaires. 
The object of the thesis is to prove Uiat the well-known Monaet and Mesketit 
sun ships are not the vessels Ra occupies from sunrise to mid^y, and from noon 
to sunset, but that one h used for a complete day. and the other for n ^ . 

The first evidence is from M. Jiquief's version of U Livre de^ quil a 
dans THadte;- which states that at the twelfth night hour the groat god departs 
from Hades that he may embark upon the Monzet." 

upon aT-oml. of Sety t, do* .o 

Of the events of the first hour of the night is a Ime reading This god in the 
Mesketit barque which navigates in the artrU of tha ^on^- 

Another Utcrary proof is obtained from the phrase “ the Swi 0/ fA. 

Chapter XV, Papyrus Ani, PI. ao, reading " He sails m the Monzet, he les up 

from .ta* of ,ho pyramid 

(Rtc XXV 153). which read " Thou passcst the night m Mesketit, thou pa^t 
iS^'iay JuSif Good oauso tor » nardortog 

MdUe Chatelet summing up claims that the real myth was ^t the exchange 
riiS o^ at si^riS and sunset, but modesUy adds that, perhaps acc. 
dLJSy at certain periods in variant theological schoob, other views may have 

“^^or intorosting «say to this Mtooath vol^ is ‘h** 

Idamer upon " Soma Objects apportatouig to the Funetary ^>1^ The ^ 
ofSl Xbolic tdics ho troate of are th. " Piquets d-autamge «the t^nug 
peS tor S dahabeahs of the dead. IUo«.atio« of are to he f,^ upon 
t^Satcophagus of SS-UaMt, publWiod to Rift^ 4»d MmphsVI.JIxtt XX*n. 
^spe?ial thertou depioted, toatoad of havntg ^ptly a taiob, orap^dutg 
a Battred tors support the driving biours ol a maUcl, legate m a hu^ 
h^ and bust It seen® manilesl without any literary proof that Ih^ sopulAial 
Spring posts' ate deified to some sense. They aie to be seen m the same form 
emblasLS upon Theban tombs, but to two cotmeotions-the tot as objeots of 
*mo funeral o^t. secondly, as accessories at a ceremony reWmg to ^ due 
presentation of the deceased to the gods of the dead. In the Boot 0/ ttu DtiU. 

iUustratod papyri, on. of these human-headed ptobets is shown as secunng 
down the bird-catcher's net in the Elysian fields. 
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A more frequent picture of these objects is to be found in the representations 
of the Nilc'boat voyage of the mummy (a favourite Theban theme at the XlXth 
dynasty era), to the shrine of Osiris at Ahydos, of Anubis at Sioutj and Amcntit 
in Lower Egypt, In the rubrical texts for these scenes two pickets are men' 
tioned, that of the prow and that of the poop. They arc shown driven into the 
soil, and priests arc rendering offerings unto them. Then another scene shows 
the boat being moored with ropes to the pegs, and libation offerings being made 


to them. 

In these scenes, the pickets do not have human heads to them, but the rites 
with which they are worshipped arc the same as those for a deity, and without 
doubt, M. Jt?quier says, these objects are the De&sc-piquet of the Pyr ^id 

Texts, first recognised by M. l^efcburc, the great Monat ^ (j ^ o ® '3" 

Hicy are also in some inscriptions identified with Isis or Nepbthys. 

Finally, these mooring pegs arc mentioned, as might be anticipated, in 
descriptions of the voyages of the Solar barque. 

M. Jequicr also writes upon the regal item of decorative costume called at 
various times Uatet, mcnkcret, and khebset, that is the animal’s tail, worn by the 
Pharaoh upon ceremonial occasions, as sho^’n in so many paintings and reliefs. 

He proves by careful consideration that these tails are so accurately drawn 
that the usual idea that they are intended for licms* tails is erroneous, and that 
they are undoubtedly intended for those of a bull. This is confirmed by the 
frequent assimilation in Egyptian literature to a bull, and especially so by the 
figure of the king as a bull upon one of the prehistoric slate palettes from 
Hieiaconpolis. The tail is always shown as beuig worn suspended from a 
waistbelt. 

The syllabic set of its name Khebset, M. Jdquier derives from a root sed or 
ut, meaning tad. It forms the moiety of the word /jc6-se<f, festival, Tlic '* Feast 
of the Tail " or Sed Festival, so often alluded to in Egyptian writings, and por¬ 
trayed in reliefs, certainly seems to be a symbolical ceremony of the assumption 
of royalty or overlordship, and the putting on at that function of the belt and 
its appanage, being a similar performance to an act of enthronement, 

M. Henri Gauthier has a lengthy article upon the title given to v^ous 
personages of Ami-Ra-AkknuU and its diverse attributions. The question of 
interest he deems to have decided is not so much the official title of Ami-Ra as 
that of the complete significance of the term Akknut^t, which many years ago 
Egyptologists d^ided was a definition for a particularly private chamber, or a 
select portion of some edifice, generally that of a royal palace. 

M. Gauthier agrees with this rendering, but is ah?o able, by carefully collected 
textual quotations, to prove that there were a number of other places, such as 
official bureaus, registrar offices, and safe deposit chambers, which were known 
to the Egyptians as AkhnuU, In fact, he succeeds in citbg from inscriptions the 
titles of some score of Ami-Ra officials belonging to as many different departments 
qualified as an ,4 AA a wte chamber, or department, in buildings of various characters. 

The Akhnute, of which thb personage was presiding officer, or custodian, 
appears to have been a “ Selamlik,” and so not a saloon of such a private nature, 
or of such forbidden access to the public, as the word usually signifies. For it is 
certain that as a rule admission to an Akhmile was only obtained for some special 
reason, or by privileged jxjople. It should be mentioned it was sometimes used 
as a name for the royal nursery 
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Wlujti M. Loret wrote upon the subject he only enumerated some four or five 
different but starting from the Hood-WUbur papyrus, edited by Sir 

Gaston Maspero as the " Hierarchic;' M. Gautiuer gives some sbety instances of 
these officials, but without any distinctive statement as to the nature of their 
Akhnul€s. 

In his second chapter he gives those whose names are followed by deter¬ 
minative qualifications, such as Aftti Raol the “ Prepose au Paj^s du Nord, and 
those of the “ White House " and " Golden House." 

One title new to us is that of the , 4 >rti i!a Akhiiottie of the Kfurp haftt, w'hich 
M. Gauthier thinks applies to some further special palace apartments. Another 
chapter endeavouis, by a comparison of numerous texts, to define what Mrerc the 
duties of Ore various grades of Ami R^ of AkkttviiS. 

The second fascicule of Vol. XVI, 1919, of the Bnllgiin di I'lnsiiua Fran^\se 
d‘Arckdologie OrUntaU of Cairo is mainly occupied with the completion of Mr. K. 
A. C. CtesswelTs article entitled “ A brief Chronology of the Mohammadan Monu¬ 


ments of Egypt to A.D. 15^7 " . . , • . f 

FroiTi the industrious pen of Mr Henri Giiuthier there is a description oi a 

large number of inscribed Funerary Cones, found upon the eastern slope of the 
hiU of Goumet el-Medineh at Thebes. The inscriptions upon them and upon 
those previously edited in various journals or museum catalogues now present 
some thirteen variant types of texts. Of these no less than six are derived from 
the numerous specimens now for the first time reproduced by M. Gauthier. He 
reproduces those of a chef de bureau, named Amonemapit {or Amonernat), who, 
like many other Egypfr^ people of importance, especially officials, enjoyed the 

honorific title of [C3], and M. Gauthier thorouglily threshes out the pro¬ 

bable meaning of it. rendering it khrd kcp. "chUd of the nursery." That is 
to say, he had in youth been one of the playmates of tlie royal children, or per 
haps it may mean that his mother having been wet nurse to a royal mfant, he 
was also neared in the court nursery. 

Two very valuable essays are provided by M. Jean Clidat, Pour la Conquete 
de I'figv-pte," and " Notes sur llsthme de Suca." The first is a full account of 
Egyptian methods of defence and offence upon \hv pr^nt Suez Cpial romc 
frontier, in ancient times, including the Ptolemaic and Roimn periods 
geographical peculiarities of the district between the eastern Delta and Palestine 
are explained, quotations from papyri and inscriptions utilised, and notes u^n 
various campaigns which opened or closed within this area are given, as as 
quotations from the reports and diaries of travellers and officials, frontier officers 

and fugitives, such as Saneha. „ , « , 

M. ClMat is profoundly impressed by the splendid Bntish engineering 

achievement by which fresh water is conveyed across the de^rt mounds and 
valleys, all the way from Kantara to El Arish. It cam« the pt^ious fluid 
for t5o kilornetms, and is one of the most beneficent works of modern times 
Yet British-like we have Dover even described its de5%n and equipmentp much 
less boasted of the matter, though the French journal lUusfratton has done so. 

The notes upon the Isthmus of Suez are of much more importsmcc than their 
title would suggest. The first is upon a Persian stele at Qabret. But few words 
remain of the inscription it once b<jre : one of thc^ is that for Sat^p. and some 
others refer to the Tamahou country. The remains of a Byzantine fortress at 
the same locality are illustrated by a plan. 
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Twj steles of Rameses II are descrUicd ; they mention the scnd-Asiatic 
deities of Sutek. Anta, Baal and Sopdt, " master of the Orient land,” who ui 

a relief presents those countries to the Pharaoh. , vt- j i 

Section 4 of this paper gives a groimd plan and a detailed account of a a^ligdol 
watch tower fort, the innermost of three halls in which was employed as a temple 
in the time of Rameses 11 . Part was used as a storehouse, seven large vases 
being provided for holding grain. 

Section 5 refers to the Israelite passage of the Red Sea, and because 01 
M. QAJat’s special knowledge of the districts concerned, is of very great value ; 
he gives an excellent map. He has been impressed by the very exceUent work 
of the late M. Ldon Cart, a Swiss archaeologkt and traveller, but M. ClAiat addresses 
himself to asci^rtaining the true situation and the Egyptian title for every place- 
name in the Bible narrative. His work is additional to the previous attempts of 
this kind by Ueblcin, NaviUe and Daressy, and previous to Dr. Alan Gardiner s 
treatise upon the City of Rameses, published this year in \hti Journal of Eg^Uan 
Archaeology. M. Cl&iat does not mention the topc^aphical papyrus in the 
Cairo Museum summarised by Dr. Spicgelberg. but it is doubtiess well known to 
him nor the geographical detaib in the Areazo manuscript of a Palestine pU- 

griniage. but be gives every important old Egyptian record its place. 

The final paper is by Prof. Edouard NaviUe upon the “ Firet Words of 
Chapter XVH of the Book of the Dead.” After a long and convincing argument 
he decides for rendering them " I am Atum, I was alone (or the imique one) 
when I rose up from Nu. I am the past (yesterday) and I know what shaU be 
the future (to-morrow)." The resemblance of the phrase to the " I am yester^y, 
to-day and to-morrow," and the priestess of Dodona’s dictum. "Zeus was, Zeus 

is, and Zeus is to be," wUl naturally occur to many, 

M. NaviUe takes the opportunity to enlarge upon the manner as well as 
matter of Egyptian monumental and manuscript writing. He conclude that 
wall inscriptions were executed vertically because engraved or painted from a 
ladder, and shows by the arrangements when copied upon papyrus, that the roll 
was placed upon the knees of the scribe, as is the case in Egypt to-day. He also 
gives valuable information as to the method and the results of the adoption of 
Demotic scripts. What he says about the appliance used for scribes or sculptors 
writing upon chamber or temple and palace walls is iaterestmg, because rf the 
Hittites used scaffolds going the whole length of the space to be covered, 
of ladders, it might account for their boustrophedon plan of writing. The smbe 
having got to the end of the waU, instead of walking back and recommencing at 
the other end, simply continued bis text, working backward beneath (or above) 


the previous line. 

The final essay is 
irr^uUer." 


by the veteran M. Loret," 1 propos d’un prdtendu verbe 

Joseph Offord, 


NOTE. 


We regret to sav that owing to the length of negotiations about the division of 
our discoveries at the Cairo Museum, it has been impossible to have an exhibition 
this year. The boxes have not yet arrived by the end of July, but we hope to 
include the objects from tlus year in next year's exhibition. 


W. M. F P, 
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ANCIENT EGYPT. 


THE GENESIS OF COPTIC TWISTS AND PLAITS, 

A STUDY of the development of plaited ornament as a decorative motive is 
one full of interest, and one v^hich. in the past, has occupied the attention of 
far too few. Work along these by-paths of research is often useful, and may' 
always be considered as legitimately supplenrenting the pioneer work of the^ 
archaeologist. 

The w'onderful spread—one might almost term it epidemic—of the use of 
plait motives throughout Europe in the early centuries has. of course, been 
noticed and commented upon. But Prof. Lethaby is, I think, the only one who 
has suggested ‘ that it is to Egypt we must look for the rise and spread of this ' 
truly wonderful development. 

This considered opinion of a man who has made a life-long study of the . 
evolution of design needs no support from me. But, on the other hand, it 
certainly lends a greatly added interest to our study of Egypto-Roman art, 
insomuch as we now know that we arc at work upon thmgs more rare than 
usual, the early links of a chain of rich fancy, which has given us the beautiful 
interlacing of Celtic and Scandinavian art, the knots and borders of Longobardic 
sculpture, of the Roman pavements and Byzantine panels, no less than the 
clever grotesques of the MSS. of the Slavic races. 

It is really a matter of regret that the Professor left his enquiry where he 
did, for dearly there must be an origin for the elements which are so frequent 
in the art of Coptic times. 

The present paper, then, is an attempt to glean a sheaf of scattered vestigea 
from more ancient times, which, even though imperfectly, will nevertheless 
give indication of the probable sources from whence the Copts drew their early 
ideas of plaited ornament. 

Tliat the inveniioH of the plait is not to be ascribed to the Copts themselves 
must be prembed. Nevertheless we are here but a step removed from the centre 
whence the plait went forth to the enrichment of European art, and an enquiry 
into the origins of some of the forms as they arc found frequently on Coptic 
doths, will at the "iame time deal with the broader question of the cultural 
induenoes at work in Roman times in EgypC 

The simplest motive, and the one from which it would seem obvious that 
the plait must have originally developed, is the simple twist [Fig. i). It is 
surprising, indeed, that so obvious and simple a decorative contrivance should 

' Lethaby, W, R.,The origin of Knotted OxnamentatiDn." Tk* BurlingSon Magasitte, 
X. 1907. 
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be so persistently absent from archaic art. Jict, of course, that it is entirely 
absent; but, considering the great frequency of, for example, the meamler and 
fret in Greek, and even djmastic Egyptian art, it is notable that examples of 
the twist arc curiously few and far between. 

Ne^-erthelcss, there are well attested examples of the occunence in pre- 
Coptic times of twists not only of single strands, as in Fig. i, but also of double 
and triple strands that p^arallel the two twists of Coptic age shown in Figs, a 
and 3. 

It is significant that, although not very frequently, it is found in Greek as 
well as Eg>'ptian design, as witness Fig. 4, a twist of single strands from an 
early Attic vase in the Metropolitan Museum, New York (first half of the Vllth 
century, n.C.}* and Fig. 5i fronii a Corinthian vase in the Louvre (\’Ith century, 
3 ,C.) a twist of double strands. The single twist in Egypt may be exampled 
by Fig. 6, found rarely on scarabs of the Middle Kingdom, and Fig, 7 from a 
Kalum pot (Xllth-XlIIth dynasty). Fig. S, a scarab of the Hyksos period may 
be looked up>on as a link with the Xllth dj-nasty scarab. Fig. q. 

But it is to the Cylinder seals of ancient Babylonia that we must look for 
the earliest examples of the twist. In Syrp-Capp>adocian and Sumerian times it 
is of frequent occurrence. Yet here we arc confronted, it would seem, mth 
something more significant than a mere decoration. WTiat exactly is the 
significance one cannot tell at present, but usually when it occurs on the cylinders 
it Is not as a border. It is a complete figure, a twist of several nodes, the number 
varjdng from three to eight. Fig, 10, a twist of five nodes, is from a Sumerian 
cylinder* and is therefore at least as old as the Vlth Egjq)tian dynasty; fig. la is 
from the cylinder of the pre-Hyksos king Khandy, and 13 from a scarab of Apepy. 
Having found no twist of earlier age than these we are compelled to pause. As 
for its ultimate origin and symbolism it would seem probable that it may be closely 
associated with serpent worship (s« Fig. ii) from a Sumerian ^-ase.* Of the 
seipent I shall ha\'e something more to say. At present we may comp>are Figs. 
10. II and 12 with Figs, 14 and 15 from Coptic dotlis. I think the deduction 
is inevitable. As for the channel of influence, the occurrence of the complete 
twist in Greek art would suggest it. Fig. 16, from a plate in the Cabinet des 
MedaiUes, Bib. Nat., Pans,* is of Vllth century, B.c,. and Fig, tj from an 
amphora in tlic British Museum, dating from the Vlth century, E.c. 

Passing from the twist to the plait one must recognise that therein we have 
evidence of a distinct advance, not only in cona'ption, but also in designing skill. 
Tliis cultural step being obvious, it is ail the more surprising to find that, if not 
actually on Sumerian, yet on Syro-Cappadocian cylinders, the genuine plait is 
already evolved (Fi^. rS and iq)®. Strangely enough, except for one example, 
the true plait seems to be quite missing frn>m Egyptian decoration of pm-l^riTnan 
days. As in the case of the twist, the vehicle of its introduction into Egvpto- 
Roman art was doubtless the art of ancient Greece ; for it is not infrequent on 
Grecian mouldings, the guilioch^s (Figs, 30-22). and occasionally on pottery. 
Fig. 21 is from a fragment of a vase from Naucratis (Vllth century, B.c.)* and 

■ Jour. HelL Stud.. XXXII. otii, p. 370, 

* Dclaporte. L,. Cat. des CytiHitres Ositnf. iqio. R. XIII, Fig. 154, 

^ King, L. W,. Sumer a»dA\Aad, Fig. 3®, p, 

‘ Butt. Con. Htii,, 1895, p. 74, Fig. 2, 

* Detaportc. L., Col. des Cythid. Oriex.. rgio, PI. XXIX. Figa, 418 and 425. 

* Bull, d£ ia C&rT£sp. p. Fig, 5, 
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Fig- 24 from a Proto-Corinthiaa vase of about the same ccatuiy.‘ I give hero a 
fout'Straud plait from a cylinder from Atden which is perhaps a trifle older and 
probably Phcenician origin, Fig. 35 {area 700 0.C.). and for comparison illustrate 
specimens of three- and four-strand plaits taken from Egj'pto-Roman and Coptic 
cloths in the Victoria and Albert Museum (Figs. 26-28}. 

Vladimir Bok in hts monograph on Coptic Textiles’states that " The plait 
is met with on andent Egyptian monuments beginning with the Xllth dynasty." 



This statement would be moro misleading than it is were it published in any 
less difficult language than Russian- As it is I am in clin ed to think that he must 
have had in mind the twist rather than the plait. And yet there is one un¬ 
doubtedly genuine example of ancient Egyptian plaitwork that can be seen any 
day at the British Museum. I refer to the plait design as it appears on the 

* Jquk mil . Siud.. XXXIl. 1913. p. 341. Fig. IS, 

* Eoecif, B. truimtn. HocKna, iSftT,, 
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fragment of the board of the Sphinx. Fig, 39 gives the sschcKie of plaiting which 
i| dearly visible on the specimen. 

Wc \^Tli next consider an interesting group of figures which occur frequently on 
textiles of E^gypto-Roman and Coptic date, and which, although they \^ary in 
many ways, are yet apparently all related. A topical example of the Illrd-IVth 
century on a fabric from Akhmin is shown in Fig. 30. A portion of a similar design 
of IVth-Vth century is given in Fig, 31, while Fig. 3:2, although quite dissimilar, 
b most probably a derivative from the same parent source, its less pronounced 
cruciform shape being probably due to its earlier date (Ilnd-IIIrd century). 
The relation between these forms and the quite simple form. Figs. 33 and 34. will. 
I think, be apparent. But I imagine that in this simple form we have it in its 
pagan aspect. For it has persisted and is found m Celtic and Scandinavian 
ornament, where it was considered by Worsaae^ to represent the earth with 
its four comers* Surrounding this Danish example is a serpent with its tail in 
its mouth, the great sea-serpent lying in the all-surrounding ocean. To revert 
to the Coptic examples. Figs. 30 and 31 have this form interplaited with the 
cross, no doubt used as a Christian symbol. 

For the origin of this motive wc must, I believe, again look to Sumer* although 
there are practically no directly connecting links, that 1 know of. if we except 
scarab designs of the typ^ shown in Figs. 35 and 36 (after Xllth d^Tiasty), and I 
think these are inconclusive. An interesting comparison may, however, be made 
with the Buddhist symbol shown in Figs. 37 and 3S, Thb is one of the Eight 
Glorious Emblems or auspicious symbols frequently figured in Buddhist art 
and iconography.* It also occurs as tlie luck}.' diagram SrfVi^isa, the symbol of the 
tenth Jina (Sitala) of the JainSj and in China as the Buddhist knot (Chang)t or 
the sacred entrails (Fig* 39). 

This Chinese sign, w'os doubtless introduced by the Buddiust missionaries who 
reached China in the 1 st century a.i>. How the symbol arrived in Buddhist 
India one can only surmise ; but one cannot help remembering that Buddhism 
was still in its infancy when, in 329 B.c*, Alexander made his momentous inroad* 
an event which impressed Indian art and decoration most strongly. Also we 
know that commerce was carried on between India and Babylonia from quite early 
times, and w'e find that in the Illrd century BX. the famous Buddhist Emperor 
Asoka claimed that missions sent by him to Greek kingdoms had resulted in 
conversions to Buddhism, These facts prove an amount of intercourse quite 
sufificient to account for the passage of this symbol* And although apparently 
not to be found in Greek ornament* yet if vre look from these examples to that 
sliown in Fig, 40. we cannot but notice their striking riscmblance. Moreover. I 
think I may suggest (with probability on my side), that in this Sumerian figure we 
haw the protoriqx: of even the Coptic examples* 

The figure is taken from one of the three most ancient specimens of 
Sumerian glj'ptic art yet known, one of the seals of the patt^i Lugalanda (about 
V'lth-VIIth dynasties Egyptian). The somewhat Laboured attempt at an interpre¬ 
tation of this sign by M* Allottc dcla Fuije* may, I think, be pul aside. It b far 
more likely to be the expression of a religious idea than a cryptic rendering of the 
artbt's name. It may even contain the idea of Worsoae of the four comers of the 

' Dajit!>h Arts." 

■ Waddell. Buddhism in Thibti, p. 392. 

* Rev. d\ 4 ssyr., Vt, Xo. 4. p. 117^ 
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earth, but I believe that all these knot figures embody the idea of eternity, or per¬ 
haps, at least, Longevity. 

There is one more motive found on Coptic textiles of which I must speak* 
T have left it until the last because it is perhaps the most interesting of ail. Figs* 
41 and 42 show it as it appears on Egv'pto-Riunan and Coptic textiles, and it will 
be recognised immediately as a familiar motive not only on these fabrics but also 
cm Koman mosaics from the Ilnd century a.d, onwards. It is also of frequent 
occurrence later among Celtic and Scandinavian plait work as noticed by Dr. H. 
Colley March.* It is one of the seven World Ravishing Gems of Buddhism, and, 
in fact, is found so far afield a.s among the Mound builders of the American con¬ 
tinent. It is sometimes called, in English, the duplex, in French i'cnirclac, and 
Sarre enigmatically terms it the “ Lieblingsmotive-" 

This motive, more elusiw in archaic art than any, has yet I believe a history 
that may well 130 said to be more ancient than any other known symbol. For it 
Is, I am convinced, derived directly from tliat ancient of days, the Swastika. 
That this is so can best be demonstrated by examples. Figs. 43 to 46 show the 
stages of development in as simple a form as can be. It could, of course, be proven 
at greater length, but the present is tiardly the occasion. The Swastika is, of 
course, a universal symbol of fire and motion, i.e., the sun ; and its derivative must 
be allowed to have, in some measure at least, a similar significance in pagan 
symbolism. 

1 have mentioned its occurrence on Roman mosaics, and this is most significant 
for our enquiry. For wc are thus swept right past Coptic and Egypto-Roman art 
without touching it, so to speak, and we find it on a 1 st century mosaic at Pompeii 
{Fig, 47)* in the Isis temple, which was rebuilt after the earthquake of a.d* 63- 

There would seem to be an entire absence of this motive from both Greek 
and ancient Egyptian ornament, but I give an illustration of a gold ring from 
Sclinous^ (ci>cn 1500-1000 B.c,), which is sufficiently like to afford comparison 
(Fig. 48). And from Egypt I give an impression of a Kahun scaling (Xllth 
dynasty).^ The latter (Fig. 47) is certainly half way between the Swastika form 
and our figure. 

But for the identical motive we must come to more recent times than, this 
last. Again we go to ancient ^bylon for our iUustration. and we find here not 
indeed the simple duplex, but an artistic conception obviously based upon the 
same theme (Fig* 50). Incidentally it may be observed that thb is, so far as my 
investigations have gone, the earliest example of knot work yet known. It might 
well be thought to be from some Celtic or Scandinavian cross so excellent is it. 
But it is taken from a Syio-Cappadocian seal (dated circa 1926-2235 b.c.), in the 
Bibliotheque Nationalc.* The fact that this is a design more complex than the 
simple duplex argues that the Utter must, at some period, have preceded it. But 
to find it in an earlier age we must look to pre-mykenUn Crete. 

Sir Arthur Evans* tells us that " of the origins of our complex European 
culture this much at least can be confidently stated. The earliest extraneous 
sources on which it drew lay respectively in t\ra directions—in the valley of the 

‘ Tratts. Derssi PieU Club, XXV. * From Rie§^J. A., Siil/ragfti. 1393. p. 310. 

* FougiireJ, G., S/linonle, 1910. p. 42. 

‘ Petrie, W. M. F., Itlabun. PJ. X. No, 190, 

‘ Babclon, E., Gvildg Ulus, du Cab. des iHtd,. 1900, p. 32. anil Delapgrte, PI- XXXVllI, 
Ffg. 649. 

■ " New ArchfBOlog- lights oa Orig. of Civilis. in Eorope," Report, 1916. 
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Nile on one side, and in that of the Euphrates on the other.” This being so we 
need not be surprised to find that here on the ” doorstep of European civDisation " 
the duplex may be traced a step further back into the piast. Fig, 51 represents 
the design of a steatite seal from Hagios Onuphrios,' and considewd to date from 
the Early Jlinoan 11 [ period (IXth-Xth dynasties Egyptian). It will be seen 
that this design consists of the simple duplex with the addition of an interlaced 
square. If we now glance at the next figure we shall observe that the figures 
arc idontical, and yet this latter is from the IVth century- Romano-British pave¬ 
ment at Wellow near Bath (Fig. 52). That the Cretan example is the prototype of 
the Roman there caimot be any doubt. A seal of ivory found at Hagia Triada, 
and dating from the second part of the 1 st Minoan period, is illustrated by Mosso,* 
which appears also to be inscribed with this form. 

Before concluding one more illustration must be referred to. It is shown in 
I^ig- 53 > is taken from an asphalt relief discovered by de Morgan at Susa.* 
Dr. Capitan ootrsiders this to be an e;q>ression of the same idea, and it must be 
admitted that it is more than probable, for undoubtedly it is composed of two 
inteiplaited ovals. Tlie fact of its being a representation of two serpents is. too, 
in my opinion, a point in favour of this. It is ascribed to the epoch of Naram 
Sin, equal to the IXth dynasty. 

Lookuig back over the field of enquiry that has been covered it seems 
obvious that certain general conclusions may be deduced. 

The Copts, and the Egypto-Romans before them, derived these decorative 
motives in their art, if not actually from Roman sources, at any rate from a 
common source Viith Rome. In this connection the significance of the evidence 
provided by the mosaics cannot be overestimated. For we know that the 
Romans obtained their art of mosaic from the Greeks about 80 years B.C. 
Moreover, wc know that the source of inspiration was Alexandna, which toin-n 
passed under Roman rule at that time. 

The decorative features we have been considering are in Egypt found irith 
greatest frequency on the textile fabrics. But in Roman art they are most 
closely identified with the mosaic pavements. So much so that there is 
practically no doubt that the Romans derived them, with the art itself, from 
Alexandria. 

We most thenefone condude that obtained her art impirations from 

theiicc* also owing uotluAE to pnrdy Roman but much to Romano-Alexandrian 
influence. WTiat is more natur^il tlian that the city of Eudid should be the 
centre from whence these advanced designs should proceeds designs which^ 
based upon the symbols of archaic cults, were revi\dlied and developed in the 
hands of skilled artists. Alexandrians position made it a focus of infiuences 
from East and West- Not only Greeks, Romans and Egyptians, but repre¬ 
sentatives of eastern lands congregated MriUiin its precincts. There k no doubt 
that many ancient cults were tolerated, and may have brought into its decorative 
art the symbolisni of archaic faiths. Of these quite the most popular vi'as the 
cult of the Serpent, the Agathodaenion and Uraeus, sacred to Serapk and Isis. 
Shrines existed there whereat the cult was practised, and the two serpents are 
frequent featuj^s on coins of the period. 


^ Evaiiii, A. J-, Crftan Pi£Jt>gTifph^, 1S95, p. 107,, Fig. B4. 

■ M<J3S0, a., Pafacfs of J^ 7 , p. Fig. 1 t 7 A. 

*<]c Morgan. DtL Persi, XII, Fig. and XIlI, PI. XXXVIL 
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But we know that serpent worship was a prominfint cult in the religious 
system of the Sumerians (refer back to Fig, ti), and with the ancient Peisians 
wc have seen that the two were linked into the prototype of the duplex. Space ■ 
will not allow of exhaustive proof, but I am convinced that the motives wt have 
been considering all originally embodied some phase of the cult of the stupent. 
The twist, the plait and tlie interplaited cross of ovals were all part of the 
ritual of the archaic oounteipart of Isis and Osiris. 

On Eg3pto*Roman and Coptic things they have, of course, lost their pagan 
significance, and are probably used merely as decorative motives—with one 
exception, the duplex. This, by virtue of its being cruciform and dual, was 
probably, as Dr, Colley March says, adopted as an emblem of the two-fold nature 
of Christ, 

WTiether this was so at so early a date is not certain. But it is certain 
that both in pagan and Christian art these non-terminate plait motives had the 
power of auspicious symbols, conveying the idea of go^-luck. Particularly 
was this tlie case with the duplex; but we find, in these days, its popularity 
has waned'—^its parent, the Swastika, has outhved it. 

Cyril G. E. Buitt. 

[These conclusions on the Sumerian being the earliest forms of the twists 
and plaits accords with other facts of their distribution, The formula which 
seems to agree with all the cases is that the twist and plait is a Central Asian 
motive (see the wickerwork screens in Kirghiz tents)^; that from them it passed 
down the Euphrates, also into Syria, and first into Egypt under Hyksos influence. 
Plaits and twists were unknown in Italy until the Dacian captives were brought 
in and set to mosaic vrork ; plaits were brought from the north into the basket- 
work capitals of Justinian, and the round plait in architecture only occurs in 
true Gothic work in Italy, the Lombard plait being angular, njshwork and not 
osiers. In Ireland the spiral is alone in the pagan age, and the plait only co mes 
in after Norse influences of the Christian period.—W, M. F. P,] 


( t05 ) 


THE SPHINXES OF TANIS. 

Is the Antiales du Service, 1917, M. Daressy opens the question of the peenUax 
type of art found in the sphinxes of Tanis, the fish’Offerers and the Fayum statue r 
For figures of these see Ascient EtiVFT, 1916, pp. ifiS-igz, and plates. He points 
out that Zon or Zoan is distinct from Hauar or Avarb in the Mcmphitic list, and 
that there is no reason to identify them : and that the absence of any mention of 
Zon on the monuments of Tanis. and of any works of the great XVHlth dynasty 
there, seems to show how unimportant the pbee was in early times. Suddenly 
in the XIXth dynasty it was started as a northern capital by Ramessu II, and 
filled with sculptures brought from other places. Of the early statues five have 
dedications belonging to Onkhlmi at Memphis, the later works of Ramessu II were 
made for the Heliopolitan gods, and a statue is dedicated to Upuat of Siut and 
Hathor of Dronkah near by. From El Kab has come a sphinx in white sUicifled 
limestone exactly like the Tanite sphinxes in work and dimensions. All these 
facts result in detaching this peculiar style of work from Tanis, and suggest that 
it is moie probably southern. 



The ground is thus cleared of an hypothesis that has confused the subject 
foT fiftv vears past. Tlic southern source of such ivork at El Rab paves the way 
for our recognising in the ** head of a Galla woman ' (published in Maspero s 
*■ Struggle of the Nations." p. 333) the same type as in the sphinxes from Tanis. 
We require now an enquiry as to the sources and limits of this tyqie in the south, 
Mr. Wainwright was struck by the similarity to the Tayesha, who were the body¬ 
guard of Osman Dagna, a Semitic African tribe. 

II now wc are to regard these sculptures as representing a Sudani people, it 
is clear that they belong to an invasion between the Vlth and Xlth dynasty, as 
there is no other period likely before the Hybros age when these figures were 
appropriated. The break-up of the Old Kingdom was due to Mesopotamians press¬ 
ing in from tbc north—using button-badges, and to the Sudanis from the south, 
who took up Egyptian art for their own purposes. Similarly the break-up of the 
second prehistoric civilisation was both Elamite and Nubian; the end of the 
Bubastite age was invasion from Ethiopia and Libya, To the weak, misfortunes 
seldom come single. 


W. M, F. Petrie, 
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ALEXANDRIAN WORLD MAPS. 

.As Alexandria was the centre of geographical learning when? the world maps 
of Eratosthenes {circa 200 b.c.) and Ptolemy {circa 150 a.d.) were published, 
it may not bo out of place to insert a short note on the possible survival of the 
former. The question of the authenticity of the actual maps accompanying 
the text of Ptolemy has recently been much discussed, but no one so far as 
I know has suggested the possibility that a copy of the earlier Hellenistic 
world scheme may still exist. There is in the Harleian collection in the British 
Museum a very* ri-markablc map of the world drawn in the 9th or loth centuries. 
It seems to be the work of an Anglo-Saxon scholar—that is, it must be his copy 
of an earlier map. The way the cities are represented within their walls has 
resemblances to the Madeba mosaic plan of Palestine, and the prominence of 
such places as Alexandria and Constantinople all show that there was a 
Byzantine or Hellenistic original. Anuthtfr point of interest is the fact that 
some of the plac^ in North Africa, to which Prof. Petrie called attention as 
be^ mentioned in the old tradition of the peopling of Britain, are named on 
this map. 

The map of the world given in Prof. Breasted's AncictU Times (1916) as 
the worid according to Eratostlienes, seems to me to have more than an 
accidental resemblance to our Saxon map. In it we have an oblong world 
surrounded by ocean; India is at one end, and the Mediterranean Sea enters 
at the other. It is still more remarkable in comparison with the Harleian map 
that the Caspian Sea is shown as connected with the ocean by an inlet from 
the north. Syria and Mesopotamia are near the centre of this world, which 
lies on the ocean as a rug rests on the floor. Furthermore, on the Saxon map 
tiiere arc a number of loosely-drawn lines, w'hich are frequently roughly parallel, 
and at right angles to one another. The names of countries and cities seem 
to have been set down in relation to these Unes, w*hich indicate boundaries or 
position. Now Dr. Breasted writes of Eratosthenes: " His map of the known 
world, including Europe, Asia and Africa, not only showed the regions grouped 
about the Mediterranean with fair correctness, but he wa-s the first geographer 
who was able to lay out on his map a cross-net of lines indicating latitude and 
longitude." It seems evident that the map in tlie HarleLan collection must 
have had for its source a map with such lines upon it. It may be that the 
Saxon map follows some original constructed more or less in harmony w*ith tJic 
theori^ of Cosmas, the 6th century traveller, who published at Alexandria his 
Christian scheme of geography about 550 a.d. It is probable, however, that 
Cosmas reverted to the dat-land of Eratosthenes rather than inventing it afresh, 
and in any case the Saxon map is too detailed and, indeed, too correct to depend 
on anything but a classical source. There is a photographic reproduction of 
the Harleian map in Trail's Social England and a small text block in the Encyclo¬ 
paedia Briiannica (” Maps ”), 


W, R. Lethaby. 
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THE SUBTERRANEAN PASSAGES OF ALEPPO CIT.ADEL. 

Anxient Aleppo (the Egyptian KhaJcbu, the Greek Bercea) is supposed to have 
stood entirely on the partly natural, partly artificial mound now known as the 
Citadel, which measures 275 X 160 m. at the summit, and about 40 m, above the 
level of the towm. Thb seems probable since no pre-Arab remains are to be 
seen in the town, although Aleppo is known from Egyptian and Babylonian 
records to have been of extreme antiquity. 

Under the Arab rule of Malik ez-Zahir, the mound was fortified, or more 
probably re-fortified; a deep moat was dug round it and a strong defensive 
wall was built round the summit. The wall of Ez-Zahir still stands, but the 
interior of the Citadel is in ruins, the only modem building of any size being 
a Turkish barrack. The remainder is a mass of debris of Arab and Roman age 
which could easily be excavated now and would well repay a thorough 
examination. 



ALGFJV CrTAlOeL FROW TUG S.S,W. 


Tlie Arab Commanding Officer told me that he had found the entrance to 
subterranean passages near the barracks, and invited me to explore it as he was 
n<3t keen on doing it alone. I accordingly called on him with Lieut. Lee-Brossd 
of the 1st Spahis. He first led us to a chamber (A) close to his quarters, at the 
east end of which was a large rectangular well, the tnp being solid masonry and 
about 4.50 m. north and. south, by 3.75 m. cast and west. 

The Arab Officer then showed us the entrance to a gallery built against the 
outside of the east wall of the chamber. This gallery was almost stopped up 
with rubbish, and sloped downwards at an a,ngie of about 30 . it soon turned 
to the left at right angles, and began to follow round the outside of the well in 
a counter-clocka-isc direction with windows opening into the well at intervals 
in each circuit. .At first this gallery was in a very bad condition, but became 
better and freer of rubbish as wc went down. After two circuits we came to a 
small vertical shaft which we climbed down, after which the passage, now much 
larger, and with a well-cut staircase the whole of its breadth (about 34 
continued to wind downwards- At 16 m. depth the gallery was no longer built 
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in the rubbish, but cut in the soft limestone. Thus gives an approximate idea 
of the dcptli of artificial deposit on the Citadel. Although the passage was now 
in the rock, its tendency to cnimble has necessitated arches and patches to hold 
up and hold back the dangerous portions, we went still lower, the patches 
were made in potterj' bricks, 0.33 m. long by 0.03 m. deep, which seem to be 
Roman. The level of the commencement of the pottery revetting was 36 m, 
below' the ground level of the Citadel. About this level a gallery', now obstructed, 
appears to run southwards. At 30 m. we again came to a gallery having a 
masonry arch at the entrance, and then apparently running north in the rock. It 
is now totally stopped up with stones and rubbish. At 37.80 ni., a very small 
passage opened out on the right of the main passage ; the roof had fallen in many 
places and was very rotten. I crawled in for about 25 m. almost due north and 
found the end. It apparently was a trial gallery left iincompletcd. A few metres 
farther on the main gallery ends in a pile of rubbish, though it may continue 
a little further. Here wc went down a small vertical shaft, which could be 
covered by stone slabs which lay beside it. At a depth of 3.50 m. we reached a 
small horizontal passage (H) which went back under the main gallery for about 
1.50 m. Here a larger gallery ran left and right. We first turned to the right, 
and after about 3 m. wc came to the well, being now ahnost at the bottom of it 
within 7 ft.}, I w'as lowered down into it and could see straight up the shaft; 
this was 4 t -34 below the surface of the Citadel, The curious part of the shaft 
was that the four sides were corrugated, and gave the effect of looking up the 
concertina extension of a kodak. The bottom of the wtU was partly filled with 
stones and filth dropped down from above, and beneath the shaft the depth of 
the water varied from a couple of inches to a foot. On the east, south and west 
sides of the bottom of the well, large galleries about 3 m. high and 150 broad, 
ran away for a unloiow’n distance. The entrances of these had masonry' arches, 
made without keystones, and the galleries themselves were well ” rendered ” 
with cement. I could not follow these mote than about 10 m. as the water 
became deeper owing to there being Ic-SS rubbish the farther one goes from the 
well-shaft. The stench was bad, but with thigh boots one sliould be able to folio w 
these passages to their ends wherever they may be. These are shotvn at (M. N, O), 
in accompanying pJan. It seems as if these were gigantic tvater conduits for 
the supply of the town. With sufficient time I believe that tlie exits of these 
Conduits could be discovered even without following them mtemaHy, as they 
must communicate with the river somewhere. We only had three days at our 
disposal so it was out of the Question for us to search further, as wc had other 
work to do. We then returned to the branch passage at (B) which, as has been 
remarked, was about 2 m. above the water level of the well, and followed the 
passage (BD). The section of this gallery is shown at (Q), and the whole of it 
is very finely '‘rendered.’' its prima^ object being obviously a w.i,ter-channcl. 
After proceeding north for 5®*5o m., it turns ■west for 3^>4h m., and then south¬ 
west and west-south-west as shown at (DE, EF and FG). .4t (G) the passage 
turns sharply to the right. Here after 6,60 m. it is paved with large blocks. 
Below these blocks there is a small channel, 0.33 by 0.35 protected bv a strong 
iron grating running forward. The wliole gallery is obstructed about 1.30 m. 
further on, and no more progress was possible without excavation. .4t thb place 
we fo^d a limestone block 0,75 by 0,60 by 0.2S m„ having a cufic Inscription 
On it in relief, the block being upside down and not belonging to the masonry, 
Lieut. Brosse copied this as far as he could, and I can furnish a copy to anybody 
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who specializes in this class of inscriptions. At the point (J) there is a small 
hole opening out of the gallery. 1 squeezed through this, and found mj'self at 
the bottom of a circular shaft running vertically upwards (about i m. diameter, 
and 5.10 m. high). I climbed up this and found the top covered by large slabs 
of stone which 1 could not shift. X noticed the soil here was softer and more 
crumbling and earthy, which showed that the top of the shaft was no great 
distance below ground level, We then returned to the point (G) where a sm^l 
opening led into another shaft running vertically upwards. This shaft, i.zo dia¬ 
meter, was 7 m, high, .^t the top of the shaft on the north' there was a sort of 
doorway of limestone about 0.80 m, wide, the jambs being smoothly dressed. 
could not see the height owing to its being partially filled up with stones and 
rubbish. The right jamb of the door has a mason's mark, much resembling the 




I^tian ‘onkh, 0.23 m. long. The chamber was almost entirely_filled up, but 
coiild easily be cleared. On the other side of the shaft running up at an angle of 
about 50“ and 150' east of north, was a large gallery roughly cut in the earthy 
limestone and 10 m. long. At the top of this, tummg to the left, we could just 
squeeze into a small masonry antechamber (H), This was separated from an 
apparently larger chamber by a heavy basalt door, le an i n g at about 60 outwards 
from its frame which consisted of four blocks of basalt. The dimensions of the 
door were 1.38 m. liigh 0.75 m. wide and 0.17 thick. On the west and on the 
inner side there is a cruciform recess for a bolt. Above this lock recess is a hole 
for the door pivot 1 Tlie roof of the antechamber consists of a circular column 
of basalt. The inner chamber was very much obstructed by rubbish, but by 
crawlmg m I could see that the roof by the door consisted of basalt 0.42 m. 
diameter, and a square sectioned block of the same material, The inner chamber 
seems to lead into another smaller chamber roofed with slabs. This place was 
too unsafe to examine thoroughly, without a certain amount of clearing and 

shoring, which we had not time to do. 

In the accompanj-ing chart the dotted parts show the buildings, etc. above 
ground : they have been eidatgod from a military map, and I do not vouch for 
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their accuracy. The underground passages were surveyed by us with a prismatic 
compass and are fairly accurate. It will be seen that the chamber at (H) comes 
nearly under the foundations of a small square Arab tower, now in ruins, on the 
slope of the Citadel. Point (H), however, must be at a much lower level, and 
be connected to the foundations of a more ancient building. {The Arab 
entrance to the north Tower was on its south side leading straight up into the 
Citadel. This was blocked up, and we could not find its other end in the Citadel.) 
At the point (J) the level of the moat is distinctly higher than elsewhere, and 1 
do not think that the gallery at (J) is very deep below moat level. It is very 
probable that the passage runs out under the town. 

I think the function of the gallery (B D E F G J) was to fill the moat. This 
would be done automatically when the water rose to sufficient height in the well. 
The subsidiary passages and shafts (J and H) were probably cut to connect 
buildings then sUnding with the Citadel, making the conduits serve a double 
purpose. That danger of invasion from these passages was apprehended is 
obvious, stnee in the spiral well passage small shafts, mentioned earlier, were 
constructed, so that the passage up into the Citadel could be easily blocked. 
As to the date, although the Arabs may have added and adapted certain parts 
of it, I cannot think that this was their original work. It certainly would repay 
a detailed examination, as all the rubbish could be basketed along into the well 
chamber and removed from there. 

I can get no mformation as to whether this has been examined before; 
the local inhabitants are entirely ignorant of it. except that one old Arab told 
that the Citadd was connected underground with the Bab Antakiyeh. It is 
possible that the Turks or Germans during the war may have examined these 
passages, I should be very glad to hear if anything b known further of thb 
matter. 

R. Ehgelbacb, 

Capt. R.E. (T.R.). 
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KHEKER FRIEZES. 


[Number references are to the " Topographical Catalogue of Private Tombs of 
Thebes/* by Gardiner and Weigail. A.E., Ancimt Egypt. C.F.Y., Qiitiarvon, 
Fivt Years' Explorations at Thebes. D.P., T>vnie&, Ptah-hetep, K. King's Tomb. 
L.D., Lepsius, DenkmaUr. P.D.A,, Petrie, Decorative Art. Q., Queen’s Tomb,] 

The extreme upper portions of the walls of painted and sculptmed tombs 
in the Xllth and XVIIIth dynasty, and also more rarely in later times, were 
usually finished off vdth a peculiar form of decoration, commonly known as the 
Khekcr ornament. 

The word Kheker occurs fairly often botli in Old Kingdom and in later hiero¬ 
glyphs in connection with the toilet, and also in the plural form as Khekertt, 
meaning ornament, which word has the figure of a Kheker as its determinative. 
It is this word for ornament that has given its name to this distinctive variety of 
Egyptian ornamentation. 

The form of the Kheker most often thus employed in the Theban Necropolis 
is that shown in Fig. i, where it seems to represent a series of reed or plant 
stems tied together at the tops and gathered in again close above the base, below 
which they spread out once more. Another suggestion for the meaning of this 
decoration is that it represents the fringe or tassel of a carpet or mat, the roundel 
above the base being a knot. The plant theor3,'’ is probably the more satisfactory 
explanation of the form and was first suggested by Prof. Petrie, who wrote : 
" Suppose a screen of papyrus stems, the roofing stems tied on to the uprights 
and the loose wiry leaves at the head tied together to keep them from straggling 
over and looking untidy. Here we have all the details of the Kheker omament 
simply resulting from structural necessity. The leaves arc gathered together at 
the lower txdng ; and there the end view of the concentric coats of the papvTus 
stems of the roof are seen as concentric circles, above w*hich the leaves bulge out 
and are tied together at the top." (P.D.A., 101-2.) 

This view of the origin of the Kheker ornament finds support in the fact that 
the Kheker frieze is piacticalJy always found at the top of a wall in a tomb. It 
occurs, moreover, in painted scenes as a free standing ornament to the tops of 
doorways and shrines when such are depicted on tomb wralls (i r r and Q, 36, 44 , 52, 
55). In three instances (Puimre, Amunezek, Menkheperasenb, and perhaps mote), 
however, a row of Khekers serves as a kind of low square fence or enclosure in the 
scenes of funeral ceremonies in the inner chambers of Tombs 39, S4 and I12. It 
is also to be seen running down one side of the interior of a shrine in Tomb Q. 32, 
Tfiyti, In the tombs of the Old Kingdom no example is known of the use of a 
Kheker frieze to omament the upper portion of the walls of a tomb, although it is 
employed to decorate the tops of shrines and doorways, etc,, when such are depicted 
on the tomb walls. The Kheker b always of the pointed variety, very similar to 
that shown in Fig. 4, in shape but not in colour, but usually with two roundels 
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Khtktr Frieses. 


at the bottom, placed one below the other^ of wliich the lower one takes the place 
of the base of an ordinary Kheker (L.D. ii, lor). In the tomb of Ptah-hetep, 
however, a Kheker with the base as shown in Fig. 5 is used for the sign WSHT 
(D.P., I, xviii]. 

A peculiar headdress sometimes worn by dancers in scenes in the tombs of the 
Middle Kingdom is also suggestive of the Kheker ornament, especially its upper 
portion (C,F,Y, viii: A.E. 1914, 136J. 

In the Middle Kingdom when the Khekers began to be employed as a frieae 
for tomb walls, the splay-topped form was that most commonly in use (Fig. i). 
This variety is also the most common in tombs of the XVIIIth dynasty in the 
Theban Necropolis, though the pointed variety is still employed in minor positions. 
During Ramesside times, the pointed form reappears again as a frieze, but only in 
the Royal Tombs, the splay-topped form stiil remaining in use in the private 
tombs. 

Splay-topped Khekers are always drawn at the top of a tomb wall in a row, 
with their bases toucliing, or almost touching, one another. The colouring until 
rather beyond the middle of the X\TIIth dynasty is constant, namely, blue out¬ 
side, red inside and green between, the tie bands being similarly coloured with bands 
of blue and green above and below' a middle band of red, five bands in all. The 
roundel at the base is also painted with an outer circular band of blue, an inner 
one of green and a red centre. 

Towards the end of the XVIIIth dynasty and also in tlie Ramesside period, 
the roundels of the Kheker ornament were commonly painted of one colour 
only, red or yellow, though the remaining ptjrtion of the Kheker was coloured in 
the old way. We have, however, six e?(ceptions in the Necropolis in Tombs 3S, 76, 
77 > 9^1 J ^47 fti the last of these tombs the Khekers forming the frieze 

at the nortliem end of the outer chamber are coloured blue, green anH white. 
It is possible, however, that it was intended to eventually add ted, and thus give 
the frieze the normal colouring, In the roundels of the Khekers in Tombs 76, 
77 » 9 ^p ^47 K. 23 only two colours w'crc intended and used, i,e„ red and blue, 
the red being in the centre and predominating. 

In some of the tombs of tlie end of the XVIIIth dynasty, and in most of those 
of Ramesside date, instead of being painted with the usual stripes of blue, green 
and red, the tie of the Kheker is painted entirely in yellow and the stripes or 
bands are indicated by lines of red or black {Fig, z). The earliest date at which 
the yellow tie first appears in Khekers in the Theban Necropolis is the time of 
Thutmosis III (Tomb 112), but it appears more frequently in the time.of 
Thutmusis IV. as may be seen in Tombs 58. 75, 76, 77, 89, 90, 91,116, etc., though 
in some tombs of this date, and even later, the usual five coloured bands are still 
to be seen. In three tombs (76, 84, 113) Khekers witli tlie usual blue, green and 
red ties arc found on some of the walls, while on others tlie ties are coloured 
yellow’. It is interesting to note that the lines drawn on the yellow tics to repre¬ 
sent the former bands of colour are not alwa^^ true as to number, showing that 
the old features were already being forgotten. 

In most cases, as shown in uncompleted tombs, the Kheker pattern was set 
out with the aid of six horizontal lines, the top and bottom ones of which deter¬ 
mined the height of the Kheker. The two lines below the top one marked out the 
proper width of the tie, and the remaining two fixed the position of the roundel 
at the base of the ornament. These lines were alwa3rs set out with the aid of a 
cord soaked in red ruddle {3i, 22, 43, 7S, 82, tiz. King Haremheb). 
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Owing to the irregularity of the celling, only five of these horizontal lines 
were drawn in some tombs, the usual top line being omitted, with the result that 
the height of the Kheker frieze varies considerably on the same wall. The usual 
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reasons for this were either poor work or the excessive hardness of the rock which 
prev^tited sl levsl cfiiJiTi.6 beiJig cut. 
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Kheker Friesis* 


In Tomb 83 there are seven bonzontaJ lines provided for the proportioning 
of the Kheker frieze, the extra one miming through the middle of the roundel. 
There are also seven lines in Tomb 76, the seventh lino maildr^ the width of a 
disc over the Kheker. 

It rarely happened that the artist kept strictly to those lines, The top of the 
Kheker frequently projects above the top line and tJie roundel is frequently below 
the space provided for it between the two guiding lines. It would appear, there¬ 
fore, that these horizontal lines sometimes served as rough guides only and not as 
definite boundaries. Hence the great vaniatton in the position of the roundel and 
tie that is often met with in the Khekers on the same wall. 

The distance between the topmost and lowest horizontal lines is found to 
vary greatly, Taking a number of these distances and averaging them, it has 
been found that the three heights for the Kheker frieze that were most commonly 
in use were iSo, 196, and 204 millimetres. 

In careful work, three, and sometimes five vertical lines were also drawn 
on a tomb wall to ensure the proper width and proportion being given to each 
Kheker. In every case these lines were carefully drawn In red paint witli a 
fine brush, ■which lead to their being easily obscured when the background was 
painted in, \Vhen three lines were used the middle one ran down Ute centre 
of the Kheker and the remaining two fixed its outer limits, In cases where five 
hnes were employed, the additional two marked the inner edge of the blue stripe, 
which in most cases splays outwards at the extreme top of the Kheker. It is 
probable that these vertical lines were utilised in most of the tombs which show 
better workmanship, but, if so, they have in most cases been obscured by the 
background, which as a rule was painted in last, doubtless for this purpose, 
Tombs in whicli these lines can still be seen are Mos. 22, 87, S8, 112, 201 and 251, 

Lines for the spacing of pointed Khekers (four in number) can be seen in 
Q. 3 ®* ft may be noted here that as pointed Khekers have no ties, four lines 
are sufficient to set them out. 

On one wall at least in the inner chamber of Tomb 42 (Amenmose), the Kheker 
frieze was drawn on similar squares to those used for the purpose of figure 
drawing. This was a very unusual proceeding in the Theban Necropolis, and 
there is app<mently only the one example. 

In rough work, the whole Kheker was merely outlined in red before the 
colours were apphed, but in the more carefully finished tombs additional lines 
were added to mark the limits of the coloured bands (Tombs 43, 72, 77, 8q. 201, 
etc.). 

In most cases after the colours of the Khekers were painted in, a white line 
was placed over the edges of the stripes of colour to hide their junction and also 
to emphasise their colours. These wWto lines were very carefully put on in 
some tombs and in others very roughly, so that they vary' much in thickness and 
regularity. The outside of the Kheker was rarely outlined in white, with the 
exception of the margin of the roundel. 

In one tomb (42) the artist evidently ran short of red paint wlkm draning 
the outlines of his Khekers and employed blue instead for the purpose. 

It seems that the Kheker ornament in a few of the better finished tombs u-as 
subject to definite proportions, as in the case of human figures. For instance, 
the top of the ornament from the tie upwards should be equal in height to that 
of the base as measured do^vnwards from the bottom of the roundel; also the 
depth of the tie should be the same as that of the top and base. The diameter 
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of tliG roundel was genet^ly lialf as wide a^aln as the height of the uppcT portion^ 
base and tie of the Kheker when drawn perfectly round: in most tombs, however, 
it assumes a slightly elliptical form. The body of the Kheker appears not to 
have been subject to any definite proportions, hence the Kheker ornaments m 
various tombs on comparison show an appaiXfnt divergence in proportion, some 
appearing slightlv attenuated and others the reverse in form. 

The Kheker'frioas in Tombs 45 and 260 present a peculiar feature which 
the writer has not been able to find in any otlier tomb, namely, three small black 
spots placed above the three middle bands of colours at the apex of tlie ornament 
and also a scries of five similar spots doi-sTi each wrtical edge of the Ue (see six 
on left of Fig. 1). It appears to have been a refinement in the decoration that 
was verj'- rarely carried out. as, in tiie two tombs in which this addition apptt^, 
not all the Khekers were treated in this manner. As the two tombs in which 
these spotted Khekers appear are more than a mile apart and, curiously enough, 
similar tombs nearly always lie near together, it does not probable that 

they were the work of the same artist, neither do they agit^ in style. 

A curious addition was made to tlic splay-toppt^d lihcker at the close of 
the XVllIth dynasty, namely, a round ball placed on the top of the omament 
{Pig 3) The earliest date at which this is met with in this Necropolis is that 
of the tombs of Suiere Ramose and Ramese.' and of one tomb in which the name 
is erased, the first two being of the time of Ameneiphis III, and the third and fourth 
of that of .Amenophis IV. As this addition to the Kheker is not found m ^y 
tomb of earlier date than those mentioned above, it might well be po^ihlc that 
foreign influence liad something to do wnth its appearance. There seems no 
doubt that thU baU at the tup of tlic Kheker reprewnted the sim, or rather the 
disc of the sun, and on that account it was invariably painted red or yellow, 
and was always undecorated, This was probably due to the Aten influence 
shortly before; the new addition to the Kheker came into gciK^ral use in ^messide 
times, when the Kheker ornament, used in conjunction wnth other ftiozes, was 
a common feature in tombs, especially in those of the period of Raineses II. 

It would appear that it became the custom in the period of Amcnopms 
III-IV to colour the roundel of the Kheker either red or yellow and no longer to 
decorate it with the usual ctrcuhir bands and centre of blue, green and 
The sculptured roundels of the Khekers in Tomb 4® (SutereJ are unfortunately 
not painted, but, as they are not incised with the chuwl in concentric nng^ it 
would appear that they were intended to be painted one colour only. The 
roundels of the Kliekem in Tomb 192 (Kharuef) ivcre, liowever. both sculptured 
and ornamented with coloured concentric nngs. This disc form of the roundel 
was also usual in Ramesside tombs, with the exceptions that m lomb 216 the 
roundel is painted blue, and in Tombs 19, 35 - ^^ 2 - ^ 34 - ^ 35 . ^59 the 

old colouring is retained, A marked deterioration from the graceful shape of the 
early Kheker b noticeable in Ramesside times in the Theban Necropohs. not o^y m 
the smaller tombs, but even in the more important ones. For mstanOT, 
owmg to the non-ase of the usual five or six horizontal Lines which he ped e 

I There are tombs ^th the name of Ramtee. One of these (No. 4^1 caooot to 
strictly dated, bat has been assigned by Dr. Gardiner in ooasideration of style, etc., to the 
period^of Amcnophis III. In this tomb the oMinairy' Khetor with a yeUow roundel and 
!he Kheker with yeUow roundel and yellow di« are both employ^, the fomer in ^e outer 
chamber or corridor of the tomb and the latter in the inner chamber. (Nos. 48 , 40 , 55 
and iSS.) 
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arUj>t to proportion Im omamcntp the Kheker tends to become more and mope 
slender in appearanccp especially at the top, where it is dra™ in by the tie. 
Sometimes, also* the very order of tlie colours which was insisted on in the 
XVlIIth d>tuisty was altered by inserting an extra band of colour, as in Tombs 
19 p 3^^ 45p ^<5^1 =^34^ ^35^ ^ 55 * etc., or by the reversal of Uie greens and blues, 
the latter ttror being found in only one tomb (No, 30, Khensmose). 

There are two interesting examples in the Necropolis of Khekers outside 
tlie periods of the XMlIth, XIXth and XXtIi dynasties. The first is found in 
Tomb 60 (Antefoker), w'hich belongs to the Xllth dynasty. In every respect the 
Khefcer umament in this tomb corresponds with those of tlte later periods, with 
the one exception that the blue outer bandp now almost faded i^ outside 

the tie and not mthin it* The second example is in Tomb 36 (Aba)* which b of 
the XXVItli dynasty, w^here the Kheker conforms to the usual shape but the 
arrangement of the colours b different. Instead of tJie ornament being coloured 
blue, green and red, reading from the outside^ the order of the colours b in this 
case, blue^ red and blue, the ronndd being correspondingly treated. In other 
parts of t]>e same tomb the Khekers arc painted entirely j^ellow. 

It has already been mentioned that the Kheker ornament ran along the 
extreme top of a wall, but thcic axe exceptions to be fijimd in Tombs 35. 161 
and 254. In the first tomb, the ornament Is placed below a Aoral friea&e and 
separated from it by a broad band of blue. The second tomb^ on the western end, 
also has a floral frieze with a Kheker frieze beneath it, and the last tomb has a 
broad band of Chequer pattern above the Kheker friezt^ consisting of seven 
rows of smalL coloured squares alternating with white squares, each row being of 
one colour onlyj blue, green and red. On the two side w:alls of the western end 
of tbb tomb there is also a band of yellow above the Kheker frieze* 

A similar use of yellow may be seen above parts of the frieze in the inner 
chamber of Tomb 147 (no name), whem owing to the irregularity of the roof^ a 
wide gap occurs in places between the top of the frieze and the ceiling. Rather 
than leave this bare, the decorator of the tomb coloured It with yellows 

In the tomb of Queen Nefertari a border painted to xcsemble sand is placed 
above the Khekers on some of the walls. 

In four tombs (40, 64. 76 and 253) there is a thin band of ornamentation just 
below the ceding line, known as " Tail-edgmg*" This form of decoration is 
very rarely placed above a Kheker ornament ^ though it is common as vertical 
bands for the oomers of tombs. 

WTien the Kheker frieze is painted on the waMs supporting a barrel-shaped 
or arched roof, it is sometimes put wholly or partially above the spring of the 
vaulting, which makes it appear to be part of the ceiling decoration and not that 
of the w'alL In such barrel-vaulted chambers^ it should be noted that the 
frieze follows a straight line across the two end w'alis at the same height as on the 
side walls, no attempt beiog made to make it follow the ctmve of the ceiling* 
except in the shrine of 53, A semi-circuJax space b, therefore, left above the 
frieze on Uie end walls which is generally filled in either with two figures of the 
deceased for whom the tomb was made, adoring a figure of Anubis couchant on 
a pedestal or irith various figures of gods and emblematic signs. 

In a few cases (38, 40, 43. 75, 90, 253, 254 and 258}, the Kheker ornament is 
only found on some of the walls of a tomb, the corresponding portion of the 
walls being decorated with floral friezes^ Both the pointed and splay-topped 
forms of Kheker are to be found together in three tomb^ (Nos. 42. 106 and 253), 
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the hrst case being especially intercsting because the two kinds are actually to 
be seen on the same wall. In this connection, it should be noted that on one 
wall of Tomb 75 (Amenhotpe-si-se) a length of the Kheker frieze is found end 
to end with a strip of doral frieze. 

Khckcr friezes usually have a white or jprey background, but there are 
exceptions, which may be seen in thirteen tombs (21, 26, 40, 46, 51, 55, 76, 89, 
106, 150,147, 253 and 259)* In these tombs the colour of the background of 
the Kheker friezes is either red or yellow, in spite of the fact that the scenes 
below have the usual white or light-grey ground, except in the inner chambers 
or shrines of certain tombs, in which the background is yellow (21, 26, 40, 51, 
55 . 7 ^. 89 and 253 )- 

We even find in some tombs both coloured and white backgrounds for the 
Kheker ornament in the same chamber, though not on the same Viall (76, 89 ' 
and 253). 

The pointed form of the Kheker was the only form used in the Royal Tombs 
of Ramesside date, except in that of Sety I. It Is also met with in nine of the 
tombs of the Xobles {39, 40, 42, 78. 85, 93, 106, 178 and 253). but, with the 
exception of four of these tombs (42,78,106 and 233},it occupies a very subordinate 
position. The pointed form first appears in this Necropolis as a frieze in tombs 
of about the time of Amenophis II (42, 85 and 93), 

The colouring of these pointed Khekers varies considerably, and in no case 
docs it resemble the colouring of the splay-topped, or ordinary type of Kheker, 
Ufith the exception of Tomb 106 and the two Royal Tombs K. 22 and Q. 32. In 
five of the tombs of the Nobles (39. 40, 178 and 253) the pointed Khekers are 
only in two colours, either red (?) and blue, yellow (or red in 40) and blue, red 
and green or yellow and green, the arrangement being a broad mass of one of 
these colours in the middle of the Kheker, bordered on all the edges by a narrower 
band of a second colour. The roundels are treated in the same way, the 
centre of one colour being surrounded by a thin band of another colour. In two 
tombs (106 and 178) the roundels of this form of Kheker are painted wholly in 
yellow. 

The pointed Khekers in Tomb 78 (Fig. 4) deserve special attention as 
nothing quite like them as regards the colouring is known elsewhere in the 
Necropolis. The middle portion of the upper part of the ornament is coloured 
in horizontal bands or rather blocks of blue, red and green separated by thin 
lines of yellow. The outer portions of the Khckcr are painted >^How and the 
base is coloured in alternate bands of blue and yellow, Tlic roundel, as will 
be noticed In the illustration, is a vcr>' elaborate one and consist s of a blue centre 
surrounded by a ring of red with a ring of blue outside tlwt again : it is further 
decorated with white radii. The various bands of colours, with the exception 
of those belonging to the roundel, are edged with thin lines of dark red. 

In the Royal Tombs the pointed Kheker is coloured in much the same way 
as those noted in the tombs of the Nobles, ttiat b, in two colours, one of which 
was used as a border. These are, however, two variants which are not to be found 
used in a Kheker frieze in the tombs of the Nobles, the first being decorated 
vrith thin vertical stripes of blue, tvd. blue, green, blue and red, the last being 
in the centre. The roundel and base arc similarly treated with these colours. 
Here we have an arrangement of colouring very similar to that of the ordinary 
splay-topped Kheker, except that there are eleven vertical bands of colours 
instead of the normal five. 
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The second variety is that shown in Fig. 5, a blue Khckcr ornamented with 
fine lines (either dark blue or black} and edged with ydlow. This can be seen 
in Tombs K. ii, Q. 43 and Q- 55. except tliat the colouring is in the first of these 
two tombs green and yellow, and in the second and third blue and red, green 
and blue predominating in the respective cases. In the tomb of Amenophis III, 
pointed Khekers are only present on the columns and are ornamented in exactly 
the same as the ordinary Kheker^ the roundel being painted red and edged 
with blue. 

As a general rule, the colour of the roundels of the pointed Khekers agrees 
with that of the remaining portion of the ornament, but in seven of the Royal 
Tombs (Q. 42, 43, 51, 52j 55j Siptah. Rameses III) the roundels are coloured red, 
wholly so in three of these tombs (Q. 43, 51, K. ii) , and edged with 3rellow in the 
remaining four, the body of the Khekers being painted either green or blue and 
edged with yellow or white. In the case of Tomb Q* 51, however, the Kheker 
is blue and edged with red. 

It is curious that none of the xoundels of the pointed Khekers in the Royal 
Tombs are wholly painted yellow^ seeing that thb colour was so popular for the 
purpose in the splay-topped Khekers. Yellow w-as also never used as the 
dominant colour in a pointed Kheker. but was solely employed as an edging. 

In no case, either, was a hall or disc placed on the top of a pointed Kheker, 
as is so common with the splay-topped type. 

In the Royal Tombs pointed Khekers are provided with either red or grey 
backgrounds, the former being the most popular colour. Yellow was never 
employed as a background for this form of Kheker^ though it was so used with 
the splay-topped form. 

In tombs in w'hich the scenes are carved among the tombs of the Nobles, 
the Kheker ornament b usually either merely painted on the smooth rock face 
or the bare outlines, and sometimes the divisions of the colours, are inebed. 
In some cases the frieze b carved in relief, as may be seen in Tombs 48, 57, 55. 
106, etc. In many sculptured tombs, the Kheker frieze is merely painted on some 
walls and on other walls in the same tomb b boOi carved and then painted. 
The reason for thb was probably the necessity of finishing a tomb as soon as 
possible, either because the owner found Uie cost of sculpturing the W'hole of the 
decoration of hb tomb too much for hb resources or because he died before hb 
tomb was completed. 

As most of the Royal Tombs are very heavily plaateredd the Khekers are 
frequently found to be cut in thb plaster as well as being merely painted. Thb 
b most common in the tombs of the Queens. 


Tombs in which Khekers are EOUHn with a Disc at the Apex {as Ttc. 3). 


Tomb. 

OF 

Hisc. 

COLOUft OP ROOSt^i!!.. 

Date. 

Seti L 

Yellow. 

YeUow. 

Seti L 

Harcmhab. 

YeUow. 

Yellow. 

Haremhab. 

19- 

Red. 

Blue, green, blue and 
red. 

Seti I. 

23. 

Yellow. 

Red. 

Meneptah, 

26- 

Yellow. 

Yellow, 

Raineses III. 

30* 

Red. 

Red. 

XIXth-XXth dynasty. 

31* 

Red. 

YeUow. 

Rameses 11 . 


Khtker Frieses. 
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TOMB, COLOUft Ol' RotfSDtU 


35 (On cornier). Ke.d, 

Blue, green and red. 

41. 


Red, 

46. 

YeUow. 

Yellow. 


Unpainted. 

Unpainted. 

49 - 

Blackened. 

Blackened. 


Yellow. 

Yellow. 

V 

55 - 

YeUow. 

YeUow. 


Red. 

Red. 

112. 

Red. 

Blue, green and red. 

134 ’ 

Red. 

Blue, green and red. 

i 35 ’ 

Red. 

Blue, green and red. 

14S (Burnt). 

Red (?). 

Blue, green and red, 

157 ' 

Blackened. 

Blackened. 

15S. 

No colour. 

No colour. 

139 ’ 

Yellow. 

Red. 

163. 

Red. 

Red. 

178, 

Red. 

Yellow. 

isa. 

Uncertain. 

YeUow. 

i8g (Burnt). 

Red {?). 

Red (?). 

ai6. 

Red {?). 

Blue. 

220. 

Red. 

Blue, green and red. 

355. 

Red. 

Yellow. 

359 * 

YeUow. 

Blue, green and red. 


Dat*. 

KRtnoses II. 

Rames^ to Scti. 
Amcaophis III. 
Amenopbis III. 

XiXth dynasty. 

Sett I. 

Amenopbis III. 
Rameses X (?). 
XiXtb-XXth dynasty. 
XlXth dynasty. 

XIXth dynasty. 
Rameses III-V. 
Rameses TI. 

Meneptah. 

XiXth dynasty. 
XiXth dynasty. 
Rameses II. 

Amenopbis iV. 
Rameses II. 

Rameses 11 . 
XlXth-XXtb djmasty. 
Haremhab. 

Harcmhab (?). 


It will be seen from the foregoing list that out of a total of 35 tombs, after 
excluding the five, which are citlicr blacki'ned, uncoloured or doubtful, there 
are eight tombs with friezes of Khekera surmounted with a disc that still have 
their roundels painted in the old colours, namely, blue, green and red. In 
nine of the tombs the roundels agree In colour with that of their discs, and in 
five tombs the roundel is painted red if the disc is yellow or vice vers 4 . It may 
be gathea*d from this list, therefore, that the colouring of llie new feature of 
the disc did not always influence tlic colour of the roundt-l. 

In two of these tombs {Nos. 14S and 189) it is. difficult to tell whether the 
colour employed for the discs was originaUy red or yeUow, owing to the tombs 
having been badly burnt, thus causing a possible change of yellow to red. 

At the close of the XVI Oth dynasty the Kheker ornament often appears 
in conjunction vnth other symbols, 'men it is used in this manner it is always 
the splay-topped form that is the one employed, there being but two examples 
(Q. 51 and new Kamessidc tomb of Foucart, 1918) in Thebes where the pointed 

variety of Kheker U so used. _ 

The commonest design in friezes wherr Khekers are used with other figures 
is a Hathor head alternating with figures of Anubis couchant on a i^estal, 
the figures and heads being separated from each other by two or more Kliekers. 
Next in order of popularity is a row of figures of Anubis on a pedestal, the figures 
being divided by groups of Khekers. 

Only one example has up to the present been found where Hathor heads 
appear alone'with Khekers, and this occurs as a frieze on the southern wall of 
Tomb 45. The Kheker ornament is also used to form a frieze with the symbols 
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Dad and Thut in the inner chamber of Tomb 65. Sometimes a ftieze, other 
tlian a flomi one, was made up without employing the Kheker in any as 
can be seen in Tombs 14, 16, 45. etc. With the exception of one tomb (No. 71, 
Sciunut), all such tombs are of Ramesside date, and for convenience sake the 
style of ornament and the order in which the ornaments appear are given in 
an appended Ibt, which also deals with those friezes in which Khekers are 
combined with other figures, 

3 

Kh£K£R OrXAMENT in CONJUNCnON WITH REPRESENTATIONS OF THE GOD 

Anubts couchant on a Pedestal. 

Tomb 30. I Kheker, Anubis, i Kheker, vertical band of inscription, 
I Kheker, Anubis, etc. 

„ 31. 2 Khekeis, Anubis, 2 Khekors, Anubis, etc. 

■r 35 * (Inner chamber.) 3 Khekers, Anubis, 3 Khekeis, Anubis, etc, 

„ 189. Same as 35, 

Q- 51 - 3 pointed Khekers, Anubis, 3 pointed Khekers, Anubis, etc. 


Kheker Ornament in conjcnction with Hatuor Heads ,vnd Anubis 

COUCHANT os A PEDESTAL, WITH OR WITHOUT VERTICAL BaNDS OF 

Inscriptions (Figs. S, 9). 


Tomb 41, 
St- 
t35- 
.. 148, 
» 157- 

,> 158- 

.. 159 - 
., 178. 

355- 


(Shrine.) i Kheker, Hathor head, i Kheker, Anubis, i Kheker, 
Hathor head, etc. 

I Kheker, Anubis, 1 Kheker, Anubis, 1 Kheker, Hathor head, 
t Klicker, Anubis, etc. 

3 Khekers, Hathor head, Anubis, 3 Khekers, Hathor head, 
Anubis, 3 Khekers, etc. 

3 Khekers, band of inscription, Anubis, band of inscription, 
Hathor head, band of inscription, 3 Khekers, etc. 

3 Khekers, band of inscription, Anubis, 3 Khekers, band of 
inscription, Hathor head, band of inscription, 3 Khekers, 
etc. 

3 Khekers, band of inscription, Hathor head, band of inscription,, 
3 Khekers, band of inscription, Anubis, band of inscription, 
etc. 

Same as No. 158. 

3 Khekers, Hathor head, 3 Khekers, Anubis, 3 Khekers, Hathor 
head, etc. 

Anubis, 2 bands of inscription, Hattior head, 2 bands of inscrip¬ 
tion, 2 Khekers, 2 bands of inscription, Anubis, etc. 


Kheker Ornajient used in conjunction with DaA % and TArfs, 

Tomb 65. (Inner chamber,) 5 Khekers, 2 Dads, a Thets, 2 Dads. 3 Khekers. 
2 Dads, etc. 


/TAflt/r friezes. 

Khek£« Orn'amekt used in conjunction with Hathor Heads (Fig. roll. 

Tomb 43. (South wall,) 3 Khekers, Hathor head, 3 Khokers, Hathor 
head, etc. 

„ 58. (Inner chamber.) 2 Khckeni, band of uiscription, Hathor head, 

band of inscription, 2 Khefcers, etc. 

163. 3 Khekere, band of inscription, Hathor head, 3 Khekers. band 
of inscription, etc. 


Kkeker Ornament used in cosjuNcnoM with Figures of Deceased 

Adoring Anubis, 

Tomb 134. (Inner chamber.) Deceased, 2 bands of inscription, Anubb, 
3 Khekers, band of inscription, deceased, etc. 


Frieze made up of Figures or the Deceased Adoring Anubis (Fig. 11). 

Tomb j 6. (North wall only.) 3 bands of inscription, deceased adoring 
Anubis, 3 Nefer signs, Utchat eye, incense jar, Shen sign. 
(These symbols occupy the whole length of the vmil and 
an; therefore not repeated.) 

{?7a). Anubis, band of inscription, deceased and his wife, band of 
inscription, Anubis, etc. 

45. (Eastern and western walls of southern end of tomb.) Band of 
inscription, figure of deceased, band of inscription, Anubis, 
band of inscription, %ure of deceased, etc. 

Frieze made up of Small Figures of Deceased and his Wife Adoring 

Anubis and a Hathor Head. 

Tomb 221. Band of inscription, deceased and his wife before Anubis. band 
of inscription, deceased and bis wife. 

Frieze made up of Dad Signs only. 

Tomb 31. (Two walls in outer chamber.) 2 Dads, 2 bands of inscription, 
2 Dads, etc. 

Frieze of Anubis couchant on a Pedestal alternate with Hathor Heads. 

Tomb 58. (Inner chamber.) Hathor head, Anubis, Hathor head, Anubis, 
etc. 

„ 166. (Jamb of entrance to shrine.) Same as Tomb 58. 

„ 149. Hathor head. 2 bands of inscription, Anubis, 2 bands of insenp- 

tioa, Hathor head. 
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Frieze made up of Akubis couchakt on a Pedestal with Dad, TA^ and 

OTHER Signs. 

Tomb 14. Anubis, Thet, Dad, Tbet, Anubis, Thct, Dad. etc. 

Frieze of Hatuor Heads and Coloured Cokes (Fig, 6 ). 

Tomb 71, (Outer chamber.) 


Frieze of Hathor Heads with supplementarv Ne/er Sigxs. 

Tomb 6. (Second chamber.) 

There are three tombs (Nos. 13, 166 and 184, outer chamber) in which the 
friezes arc destroyed. The first one has only a vertical band of inscription 
and the front portion of an Anubb figure left of its frieze. The sole remains 
of the frieze in the second tomb b an Utchat eye on a Neb sign. In the third 
tomb it b just possible to see that Kheicers in groups of three formed part of 
the frieze. The intervening signs or symbob between these Khekers are now 
entirely gone. 


Numbers and names of tombs mentioned in thb article:— 


15. Shuroy. 

19. Amcnm^. 

21. User. 

22. Wah. 

31. Khons. 

35. Bekenkhons. 

38. Zeserkaiasonb, 

39. Puimre, 

40. Amenhotpe or Huy, 

42. Amenmibe. 

43. Neferronpet. 

45. Dhout, usurped by 
Dhutemheb. 

48. Surerc. 

55. Ramose. 

57. Khaemhet, 

58. Unknown. 

64. Hekerenheh. 


65. Imbibe. 

71. Senmut. 

72. Re. 

75. Amunbetpcsisc. 

76. Thentma. 

77. Erased. 

78. Hazemheb. 

82. Amenemhet. 

84. Amunezeh. 

87. ^linnakht. 

88. Pehsukhcr. 

89. Amenmdse. 

90. Nebamun. 

91. Erased. 

93. Kenamun. 

106. Pesiur. 

112. Menkheperrasonb. 
X16. Erased. 


134. Thauenany. 

135. Behnamun. 

147. Erased. 

161. Na ldit. 

166. Ramose. 

184. Nefermenu. 

201. Re. 

251. Amenmose, 

234. Name lost. 

255. Name lost. 

K. II. Rameses III. 

K. 22. Ameiihetep HI. 

Q. lA- Setra. 

Q. 42. Farahcremcf. 

Q. 43. Setymerkhepeshef. 
Q, 31. Aset. 

Q. 52. Thyti. 

Q, 55, Amenkhepeshef. 


E. Mackay. 
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REVIEWS. 


Die Anmlftt ttnd die seitliciie FesileguHg des Alien Reiches der Agypiischen 
GeschicAle. — Ludwig Bofcmardt, 1917. (54 pp.. 6 plates, (Berlin. BohrcntJ.) 

In this study of the PaJenno stone, and other pieces of the similar .Annals, 
there is certainly one solution of the problem ; but we must ask, is this the only 
solution ? The main idea is that the five rows of year-spaces, each of different 
spacing, can only rarely coincide in the divisions, and therefore the torminals 
of these diJferrnt scries can be found by continuing them up to a coinciding 
position. This inill be seen described in AscmKi Egvpt, 1916, pp. 116-118; 
Dr, Borchardt protests that he was already on that track before—no doubt— 
and the English method of 1916 had been already worked hens in 1902. The 
verdict in 1916 was that '* the irregularities prevent accurate conclusions ” at 
any great distance. This has been ignored by Dr. Borchardt, who states the 
breadths of spaces to five places of figures, while his actual measures were only 
to three figures (ii spaces in 7®’^5 mm., 9 in S3 "6, ii in 83*0, n in 7®‘^i ® ^ 
63-5; and, judging by the lower four regbters, the first length was 77-25 and 
was misreadj. Much more serious is the variation in the regularity of the 
spaces, which vary as 65 i 70, 53 : 5 ®. 45 ^ 50- 57 = Hence there are several 
solutions fairly possible for coincidences of the lines of the registers; such as 
the numbers 24, 18, 22, 26, 2r ; or 81, 61, 75. 89, 71; or 146, no, 135, 160, 128 
(nearly Herr Borchaidt's); or 162. 122, 150- i?®. I 43 . There is yet more 
uncertainty due to all the measures being deriwd from photogiapjis. Until 
there is an accurate direct measurement made of every line and thickness of 
each of the stones. It is wasted time to try for refinements. The best deter¬ 
mination between the various possible number of span's is the general character 
of the spaces on the back, belonging to the kings of the Vth dynasty. These 
agree to the length which is proposed, of 146. 112. 13&, 163 and 131 spaces on 
the front; so although there may be various solutions, there U a strong 
probability in favour of the one here set out. 

A source of dating which is developed here is the high Nile being recorded 
in the latter pan of the year, when divided between two reigns. As the times 
of high Nile are usually between iS September and 7 October, and never more 
th an three weeks beyond those limits, hence that part of the year must have 
coincided with a few months before the New Year. TTiis gives the most effective 
result in the reign of Nefer*ar,ka-ra, Vth dynasty, thus dated betw-cen 3120 and 
3460 B.C., or perhaps a century further either way. Objection has been made 
that this writing of the high Nile in the second half of divided years was due 
to convenience ; but that could only be true of one case in the four which occur, 
the other three could equally well be written in either space. This date on the 
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Eg> ptian sj^tcm—ane Sotliic period earlier—vrould be 45S0-4920 B.c or the 
extreme limits of 44 &>^o 20 S.C., the fiist of whidi would just agrie with 
Msmetho's IustoT>’. The result of the spacing of the Annals deduced above is 
also 5ho^ to be doscly in accord with Manctho, and Dr, Borchardt concludes 
tliat Manetho had reaDy good sources, and his copyUts I^ave not altogether 
spoiled him." Yet however much he rehabilitates Manetho from the 1 st to 
the XIIth dynasty, he will have none of him from tlie Xlllth to the XVTIlth, 
but keeps to the arbitrary setting of eight contemporary lines of kings in that 
period, to bring it down to two ccnturics. 

One evidence against shortening tlie time stated for the IVth dj^nasty is 
the prodigious amount of building quoted. Ewn if those kings built twice 
as quickly as Sahura, they would need 50 yearv> each to get through tlie tasks 
of Sneferu, Khufu or Khafra. The mention of 955 years in the Turin Papyrus 
IS inconclusiwly discussed, The uncertainty of reading {755, 955, 1755 or 

1955) and the very fragmentary state of the document prevent any result being 
more than a guess. 

An interesting matter is the recurrence of a arf heb. It appears in the 
70th, X90th and 350th ycar-^pace. The 70 and igo being 120 jTjars apart give 
nse to taking tljis as the festival of a shift of Sirius by one month ; and the 
350th would be 400 from a hv^iothetical start at 130 before the 70th, and thus 
a festival of the shift of 100 days. But there is no sufficient explanation of 
the terai sa here; and as Uazet may be thus written, it would be more regular 
to take these as festivals of Uaaet; the last example being also side by side 
with Xekliebt, tlie parallel goddess, would boar this out. 

A matter which casts a serious shadow on this work is the " doctoring " 
of two ivory tablets on p. 53. A second version of one tablet has tlie gratuitous 
i^rtion of rr put in for the sake of argument, of which there is no trace on 
the original, A second version of another tablet has a break smoothed out, and 
a pt^ectly clear incised line obliterated along with it. in order to make out a 
siinimr hypothetiesd group. Ntjither of these proposed n^adijigi has Uie least 

ground, and to propose fictitious readings only tlirows a sliadow on all the rest 
of the material. 


\\c nui} say then that tliere is a fair case for the rendering of the Annals 
here put fonvard; but it is much less exact and certain tlian it is stated, and 
the omission of some passages would have left tlie remainder in a stronger 
position. The dating concluded from all the sources discussed is : 1 st dynasty 
41% 8,c. [or 5&46] ■ Ilnd. 393S [5398] j lOrd, 3642 [5102]; IVth, 3430 [4S90J ! 
Vth, 3160 [4620]; Vlth, 2920 [4380] : Xllth, 1995 [3455], 


Imperial University of Moscow. Egyptian CoiUciion /.— B. A. Tl*raeff. 
Sq. 8vo, 84 pp., 12 plates, 10 Figs. text. Petrograd, 1917. 

A melancholy interest attaches to the last works of civilisation that emerged 
from the welter of Russia. As tlie 48 heliogravures are the part easiest for 
reference, we note the inscribed and important pieces in order. 1 3, a half-length 
of a king of Xllth dynasty, attributed to Amenemhat III, like the Kamak statue 
a bad style from which the other statues redeem this king ; also four anonymous 
heads. II, a gracious seated figure of a Vth dynasty priest of the Sun temple 
Uzot-oher. A pair of seated figures, the woman Pemerek, larger than the man 
Sneferu.men, a child between them, IVth djTiasty. HI. a very early cross- 
legged figure, holding a papyrus across the knees, no name. A seated figure of 
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Sen- nefer, Xlllth djTiasty {?). Seated figure holding a tablet with adoration to 
Ameit, and prostration to Horakhti, by Totares, early XVillth. Seated figure of 
Ren•onkh -em-o. IV, two boys \TOStling, XIIth. Small figure ol Amenlietcp III 
from a group« Squatting figures of Asek, XX\ 7 th (?). V, four wooden figures,^ 
not fine or Inscribed. VI, cross-legged figure, papyrus on knees, XTItb. Statuette 
of a w'oman in very tight ribbed dress. Statuette of a Xllth dynasty woman 
inscribed on front, Statuette of Sebok-hetep, son of Mut. \ 1 I, pair of figures 
of NaiSy and Ast, daughter of Nefu ; fine work, mid XMIIth; amulet worn 
by man. Another fine pair of late XVUIth of ...akhu, naming his sons Userhet, 
Tu*uaii, Aay, and At*uah f" the hour multiplies”), VIII, three wooden 
Statuettes of Pu, Renniiy by her daughter Ka-aiT;- kheper* ka-senb, and .\mtnhetep 
by the same. These last two arc good examples of the transition from the 
early XVUIth style. IX, Basalt torso of Hor-sa-ast under Nekhtnebef, with 
figure of Maot worn as an amulet, X, head, probably of EtJiiopian queen. 
Upper half of statue of XX\Ttli. Squatting statue of XIXth. Head of N'ekht- 
horheb. nose unfortunately battered, a front \iew is to be desired, XI, Ptolemaic 
headless figure of Imhetep, son of Siim and Heronkli. Xaophoms kneeUng. 
Peda*mahes, wile Thent -ua, son Honisa. Squatting figure, headless, of Horkhab 
XII, anonjinous heads, and Roman statuette holding robe, of good work for 
that age. There is a full index of names; the text is entirely in Russian. The 
collection so far is what any dealer's shop might supply, without any selection 
for historic or artistic importance. 

Ttie Magic P^ipyrits Salt 825. 0/ the British Museum.^B. A. TvaAEFT. 
gvo, 13 pp., 5 plates. Petrograd, 1917. A discussion and complete translation 
in Russian. We hope that Prof. Tutaef! may survive the present disasters, and 
renew his contributions to this journal, which would be most welcome. 

J Brief Chnmology of the MH/tammedan Monuments of Egyp/ to A.D. 1517. 

_Cait. K. a. C. Creswell. 128 pp., iS plates. (Bulletinde iTnstitut Fran?aise 

d'Archeologie Orientale, T. xvi.) 

For the work of the .Arab period of Egypt this study will be an invaluable 
guide. The inscriptions and architecture are here viewed together, and the ques¬ 
tions of the development of structural forms are placed on a firm foundation by the 
dated monuments. The buildings arc noticed in historical order, with the dates 
A.H. and A.D, in the margin. The author states; “I have seen and examined 
es-ery monument in this list (with four exceptions) in chronological order . . . 

in order to acquire a true historical p. rspectivc. , . , In this respect Cairo 

is unri\'ollcd by any other city in Islam, W'bat town, indeed, can show a series of 
monuments which, commencing in the IXth century, numbers over 220 before 
the year 1317 is passed ? ” More than half of these monuments are actually dated 
by an inscription. Every date of alterations and rebuilding are here collected and. 
discussed ; for instance, 11 dates for the Mosque of ’Amr, 8 dates for the Mosque 
of Ibn Tulun, 20 dates for El Azhar. 

Though not in the usual scope of ibis journal, wo may note points of general 
interest such as the use of pillars projecting as roundels on tlie face of walls is 
due to requiring bonding for a wall with a rubble core : the earliest armorial 
bearings on buildings are 1300 a.d,, a time entirely under Central Asian domina¬ 
tion, and the badges perhaps introduced from there ; and the earliest monumental 
date in figure is 1331, but on coin w'eights figured dates ate found three centuries 
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A matter of much interest, which the author does not touch on, is the 
close relation of style between Western Europe and EgjTt i the gateways of the 
Xlth century at Cairo might belong to France or England in almost all points ; 
the pendenti\'e5 of the XVth century show the love of short vertical lines of our 
perpendicular style ; the illuminated Qurans of the XIVth century in colour 
and flow of line might be French- Each century is more like its contemporaries 
in the West than like the next century, 

Capt, Crt'swell has shown what a diligent student can do in leisure hours of 
two or three years • what have hundreds of English officials done in ten times as 
long that they have been in Egypt ? 

Levende og D<^ic i id gamie Aegyptett.—By Valdemar Schmidt. 4to, 
265 pp., with X519 figures. 90 kr., or 120 frs. 1919 (Frimodt, Copenhagen). 

At last the veteran curator of Ny Carlsberg has put forth his great collection 
of material relating to burial in Egypt from the prehistoric to the Roman period, 
extracted from all publications on the subject. V^Tiile of immense value to 
students, it will also be verj' useful to experts as enabling styles and details to be 
readily compared. The fibres are very^ clear and legible, and eacli has a full 
description and reference to its source—which may encourage the study of 
Ehinish. Such a collective work is the more needed as the literature increases, 
400 serials and publications being listed here as references. The scope includes 
the tomb-plans, coffins of all kinds, mummies, funeral figures and statues, 
and the scenes and mythology figured on the coffins. It will save many a weary 
search lor comparisons, and will prove to be one of the most useful w orks of recent 
times, 

Swmrafe in Modem Afnoa— By G, A, WAtXWRiCHT. 8vo. 46 pp,, 
10 plates. 1919 (Buff. See. Snltaniek dt Giopaphie, Caire). 

These papers amplify the comparisons which were made in this Journal, 1914, 
pp. 115, 159. The resemblances between ancient and modem forms figured 
here are (i) Throwsticks, as in Monbuttoo, {z) Bow-s w-ith reflex curve, as in 
Eritrea. <5) Falchion, as in Monbuttoo. (4) Leaf-shaped dagger of Greece, 
as in the Sudan. (5) Narrow leakshaped bronze spear-head, as in Eritrea, (fl) 
Wide iron spear-head, as among the Baggara. (7) Barbed arrows of ancient 
Nubia, as on Upper WTiite Nile. (8) Drums with cross bracing used anciently 
by Nubians, now in Eritrea. {9) Harp with wide bowl, and head on the top, as 
among the Niam-ntam. fio) Lyre with diverging sides and bent top bar, as in 
Eritrea, (ir) Head-rest, as in Eritrea, with pillar and saddle forms. (12) Re- 
vohing fan, as in Nubia. {13) Wide paXm-leaf carrying basket, still identical in 
Egj'pt (14J The coiled o\'al store-basket with lid, as in Nubia. (15) Sandals of 
palm-leaf, as in Somaliland. (16) Came trap of converging spikes, as on mite 
Nile. (17) Dfjuble bag-bdiows, as on WTiite Nile. (18) Semicircular feather 
fans on long handies, as in Norlli Quneroons, {19) Black-polislied pottery, as in 
Central .Africa. (20) Cups and bowls with a small spreading stem, os in Unyoro- 
Finally tliere are notes on the compo^te bows, and bows reversed wiien strung. 
Such papers as these build up the study of the descent of civilisations. 

Utu StaiiQH Aurignacietttie d Nag-Hainodi. —By E, Vigxard. 4(0. 20 pp., 
i8 plates. t92o {Bull. Jnsl,, Fmn^ais d'Arch. Or. Cmre)^ 

The station reported is on the w'est side of Diospolis Parva. It is claimed 
that thechelleo-mousterian work is only found on the plateau, and the aurignacuut 
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site is on the low desert. The aurignacian is stated to be also the age of many 
pieces from about Ramleh and Khan Yunis in Palestine. But we arc told 
"the solutrean, the magdalenlan, the campignj'an were unknown in Egypt.” 
Yet tiie very forma here published in pi. xiv 3, 4^ have been found abundantly, 
see Nitqtida btxi, 31, 35, 40. 43 ; and these ovoid forms were ijcver found in the 
graves, but only in a site %vith ashes on tlie desert. The solutrean seems ¥1*611 
known already in the great quantity of surface flints west of the Fayum ; the 
magdalenian flake is the type found in the prehistoric gtaves. Though we cannot 
thus accept all that is stated, we welcome these dra\sings of ri6 flints from this 
site. In some final remarks on the steatopygous tjpe, it is stated that Dr. Capitan 
has found it still in Tunisia. 

BulUtin 0/ iht MeiropolHati Museum of Art, June, 1920. {New* York.) 

This number is valuable as giving photograpiis of important specimens in 
the SiuBciim. A diorite group of Sahura with a nome figure of Koptos; a diorite 
portrait sphinx of Senusert III j a basalt figure of Harbas holding an Osiris, 
XXVIth a sculptor's model of a ram's head * and on tlie cover a charming 
Fayum portrait of a boy, with three lines of writing upon the dress, unfortunately 
not transcribed or noticed. 

r/jtf AfMSfuwi.—M argaret Talbot Jackson, Bvo, sSopp., ypls, Loitg- 
mans, 1917. 

Though this is rather a book for trustees and curators, much—or most—of it 
will appeal to any archaeologist. The questions of the site, buildings, fittings, and 
exhibiting are discussed, besides Uie mattere about stafi and students, which are 
so much more fully developed in America than in Europe. It is instructive to 
read of tlie new museum in Berlin, "So many mistakes have probably never been 
made elsewhere ”; it is on an island so cannot be enlarged, and with heavy e.>:prcss 
trains past it. It is on a quicksand, requiring 200 feet depth of concrete to 
fill it, the digging out of which almost upset the next museum, Some usual 
fallacies are not cleared aivay by the authoress. Lighting should alw ays be direct 
from sky, and not diffuse from ground glass or ceilings. Floors should be of tile, 
and never of slippery w*axed wood. Picture galleries need dark screens placed so 
that the pictures can reflect them, and so avoid bright reflections. Labels should 
not spoil the effect by harsh contrast, a brown label w ith darker ink is quite clear 
enough. A dustdrap, wntli free ventilation is needful for cases, as all airtiglit 
fastenings are fallacious. Though these points are omitted, yet all curators 
and museum frequenters shoidd read this book for the systematic view of 
management. 

Thiriieih Annual Archaeological RepoH, igr8. 8vo. 131 pp. (Toronto.) 
This b naturally occupied with Canadian hbtory, and pre-bbtoric remains. 
A long paper by Dr. Harris deals with the ideas about a lost Atlantic continent. 
The undoubted civiibation of Peru and other countries b only evidence of a 
remote occupation of America, Tlie real difficulty lies in the dbproportion in 
age of any civilisation or tradition with the hundred- or thousand-fold age of any 
geological connection of land. The traditions are quoted from Central America 
and the Antilles, from Plutarch. Plato, Proclus, Diodorus; but ail of these 
cannot cover more than 3,000 or 4,000 yeats at the most. The age when the 
migration of animab indicates a land connection b the late Eocene or early 
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Oligocene (Gadow, Wandmu^s of Anmedt), and that U a matter of at least three 
or four million yeais, probably more* It seems hopeless to look at the traditional 
ideas as evidence of more than local disturbances of the coasts, unless geologists 
can allow of a change of an entirely different order to anything now granted. 

Report upon Archaeoiogicai Research, Kyoto Imperial Unmrsity. —By K. 
Hamaoa, 8vo. 7 s pp* (Jajancse). ui + 8 pp, (English), 30 plates. 1919 (Kyoto 
Uiiiv*er5ity). As archaeologists we must welcome this gratifying extension of 
research by Prof. Hamada; the prehistoric tombs were carefully excavated by 
him, the scul, tures are reproduced in collotype witli 5 plates in colour, and all the 
pottery is draw a accurately in section, gi^dug a cpr^ws of 173 types. The example 
given by European work has started our friends to equal it with their usual 
ability. Prof, Hamada has also published his travels in Italy and France, with 
a large number of photographs, as a popular volume, unfortunately for us entirely 
in his own language. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. and Mrs. Brunton have already returned to Egypt to start on rock drilling 
in search of any chambers in the queen’s pyramid and mastabas at La him. 
Mr. Miller and Mr. J. G. West will join the work, having obtained passages already. 
The rest of the party hope to obtain passages, namely Jlajor Hynes, M. Henri 
Bach, Mr. Montgomerie'NeiJson, and Prof, arid Mrs. Petrie. It is hoped to 
continue the work southward from that of last season. 

In Palestine the new' School of Archaeology has begun work under Prof. 
Garstang at Ashkclon, where Minoan pottery has been found in the sea face of 
the mound of ruins. Uiifortunately there is a great mass of mediaei-'al and 
Roman material to be removed before the more important strata are accessible. 

The Egypt Exploration Society has left the great work at Abydos for the 
present, and Prof. Peet is to excavate at Tell el Amarna this winter. 

Capt. Engelbach. R.E., has been appointed Chief Inspector for Upper Eevpt, 
stationed at Luqsor. 

Mr, Wainwright has been appomted Chief Inspector of Middle Egypt, 
stationed at .4syut. 


It is to be regretted when societies criticise each others' affairs, as in a state¬ 
ment in a recent presdential address; this compels us to consider the facts. 
It has been remarked that the Egypt Exploration Society “ is practically alone 
in the study of Egyptian archaeology, w'ith the exception of the Egyptian Research 
Account, and the Egyptian wing of the Liverpool University, both of which per- 
*■ is^&'fnnctions.” Looking at the last fifteen years, since the Egyptian 
^h. Ar^unt became the British School of Archaeology in Egypt, it has 
shed, lots ^plates, nearly all discoveries of antiquities, while the Society 
ivn it is saii^> Js practically alone in the study of Egyptian archaeology,” 

; published 6^^tes, mostly copies of known rnonumimts and not dtscoveri®. 













